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CANONS  OF  SELECTION 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  SHOULD  POSSESS  IN 
SOME  USEFUL  FORM  ALL  BIBLIOTHECAL  MATE¬ 
RIALS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AND  TO 
THE  OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THEIR  DUTIES. 

II 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  SHOULD  POSSESS 
ALL  BOOKS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  (WHETHER 
IN  ORIGINAL  OR  IN  COPY)  WHICH  EXPRESS  AND 
RECORD  THE  LIFE  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

III 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  SHOULD  POSSESS,  IN 
SOME  USEFUL  FORM,  THE  MATERIAL  PARTS  OF 
THE  RECORDS  OF  OTHER  SOCIETIES,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT,  AND  SHOULD  ACCUMULATE,  IN  ORIG¬ 
INAL  OR  IN  COPY,  FULL  AND  REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WRITTEN  RECORDS  OF 
THOSE  SOCIETIES  AND  PEOPLES  WHOSE  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  IS  OF  MOST  IMMEDIATE  CONCERN  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  the  Annual  Report  oj  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  1940 


The  Library  of  Congress 


The  Parzifal  and  Titurel 

WOLFRAM  VON  ESCHENBACH’S  Parzifal,  al- 
though  its  story  is  perhaps  best  known  to  most  of  us 
through  Wagner’s  music-drama,  occupies  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Until  recent  years  it  was  believed  that  the  Parzifal  legend 
was  of  remote  Breton  origin,  but  through  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Fridrich  von  Suhtscheck  of  Graz  the  sources  of  the  epic  have 
been  shown  to  be  unmistakably  Persian.  In  Wolfram’s  Ger¬ 
man  adaptation,  composed  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
poet  speaks  of  the  translation  of  a  certain  “Kyot  den  Proven- 
salen”  now  identified  with  an  Armenian  by  the  name  of  Giut, 
who  presumably  made  a  French  translation  from  the  original 
neo-Persian  version  found  at  Ispahan  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  story  was  retold  again  by  Chretien  de 
Troyes  after  the  Persian  epic  had  been  brought  to  France  by  the 
Crusaders,  but  it  is  believed  that  Wolfram’s  version  conforms 
more  strictly  to  the  original  than  does  Chretien  de  Troyes’ 
rather  free  adaptation.  For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the 
Persian  sources  of  Parzifal,  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to 
Max  Unger’s  “The  Cradle  of  the  Parsifal  Legend”  in  The 
Musical  Quarterly  (vol.  18,  no.  1,  January  1932,  pp. 
428-442). 

Parzifal’s  quest  for  the  Grail  is  the  dominating  theme  of  the 
legend.  The  significance  of  this  quest  in  the  development  of 
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the  hero’s  character  is  meaningfully  discussed  by  Henry  Osborn 
Taylor: 

.  .  .  there  is  still  a  famous  poem  of  chivalry  in  which  the  romantic 
ideal  has  gained  in  ethical  consideration  and  achieved  a  hard-won  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  teachings  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  and  yet  has  not 
become  monkish  or  lost  its  knightly  character.  This  poem  told  of  a 
struggle  toward  wisdom  and  toward  peace;  and  the  victory  when  won 
rested  upon  the  broadest  mediaeval  thoughts  of  life,  and  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  included  the  soul’s  reconcilement  to  the  saving  ways  of  God.  Yet 
it  was  knighthood’s  battle,  won  on  earth  by  strength  of  arm,  by  steadfast 
courage,  and  by  loyalty  to  whatsoever  through  the  weary  years  the  man’s 
increasing  wisdom  recognized  as  right.  A  monk,  seeking  salvation,  casts 
himself  on  God;  the  man  that  battles  in  the  world  is  conscious  that  his 
own  endeavour  helps,  and  knows  that  God  is  ally  to  the  valiant  and  not 
to  him  who  lets  his  hands  drop — even  in  the  lap  of  God. 

As  our  author  was  a  thoughtful  German,  his  style  is  difficult  and 
involved.  Yet  he  had  imagination,  and  his  poem  is  great  in  the  climaxes 
of  the  story.  It  is  a  poem  of  the  hero’s  development,  his  spiritual 
progress.  Apparently  it  was  Wolfram  who  first  realized  the  profound 
significance  of  the  Parzival  legend.  Both  the  choice  of  subject  and  the 
contents  of  the  poem  reflect  his  temperament  and  opinions.  Wolfram 
was  a  knight,  and  chose  a  knightly  tale;  for  him  knightly  victories  were 
the  natural  symbols  of  a  man’s  progress.  He  was  also  one  living  in  the 
world,  prizing  its  gifts,  and  entertaining  merely  a  perfunctory  approval 
of  ascetic  renunciation.  The  loyal  love  between  man  and  woman  was 
to  him  earth’s  greatest  good,  and  wedlock  did  not  yield  to  celibacy  in 
righteousness.  Let  fame  and  power  and  the  glory  of  this  world  be 
striven  for  and  won  in  loyalty  and  steadfastness  and  truth,  in  service  of 
those  who  need  aid,  in  mercy  to  the  vanquished  and  in  humility  before 
God,  with  assurance  that  He  is  truth  and  loyalty  and  power,  and  never 
fails  those  who  obey  and  serve  Him. 

The  text  of  Wolfram’s  version  is  contained  in  several  medi¬ 
eval  manuscripts,  none  of  which  is  believed  to  be  available  in 
an  American  collection.  The  American  student  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  first  printed  edition  of  1477,  which  follows 
in  the  main  the  Munich  Manuscript  G  (cGm  10).  On  the 
basis  of  the  type  used  in  its  printing,  the  work  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Strassburg  press  of  Johann  Mentelin,  who  apparently 
prepared  it  for  simultaneous  publication  with  another  German 
classic,  the  Titurel,  which  is  frequently  attributed  to  Wolfram. 
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Wolfram  was  in  fact  the  author  of  a  Titurel,  but  the  1477  edi¬ 
tion  contains  an  enlarged  and  transformed  version  which  was 
written  by  a  certain  Albrecht  whose  further  identity  has  not 
been  established.  The  style  of  the  later  version  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  from  Wolfram’s  humanistic  treatment  of  the 
story,  but  this  thoroughly  Gothic  poem  is  significant  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  is  known  to  have  exerted. 

In  both  volumes  the  same  type  was  used.  The  text  of  the 
Parzifal,  occupying  159  leaves,  is  printed  in  two  columns  in 
lines  according  to  the  verse.  That  of  the  T iturel,  which  is  longer 
by  148  leaves,  is  arranged  like  prose,  each  stanza  forming  a  para¬ 
graph.  Spaces  were  left  in  both  volumes  for  illustrations,  which, 
unhappily,  were  never  made. 

These  first  and  only  fifteenth  century  editions  of  both  the 
Parzifal  and  the  Titurel  constitute  an  obviously  valuable  and 
significant  addition  to  the  Library’s  collection  of  incunabula, 
first  because  of  the  high  literary  quality  of  the  works,  and  second, 
because  they  were  virtually  the  only  works  of  pure  German 
literature  to  be  printed  during  the  century.  On  this  second 
point,  Alfred  W.  Pollard  comments  in  his  introduction  to 
Part  III  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Fifteenth 
Century  Books: 

There  is  no  lack  of  German  incunabula  in  which  educated  lovers  of 
literature  could  take  delight;  but  of  books  published  specially  to  please 
these,  as  distinct  from  any  other  class,  there  were  but  few.  To  confine 
the  list  of  the  Parsival  and  Titurel  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  seems 
absurd;  yet  these  seem  to  stand  by  themselves  during  our  period  as  a 
solitary  pair  of  instances  of  the  resuscitation  in  Germany  of  classics  for 
their  own  sake. 

Frederick  R.  Goff 
Acting  Chief 
Rare  Books  Division 
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New  Loeffleriana 

THOSE  vagaries  of  fortune  illustrated  by  coincidence  are 
encountered  again  and  again  in  the  world  of  collecting. 
The  sudden  discovery  of  a  significant  relationship  between 
objects  brought  together  in  a  new  repository  or  upon  a  new  shelf, 
the  discovery  of  an  hitherto  quite  unsuspected  affinity  between 
two  bodies  of  material,  the  unexpected  increase  of  an  already 
notable  collection  whose  original  source  had  apparently  been 
exhausted — such  are  the  events  that  gladden  the  collector’s 
heart  and  afford  the  reflective  librarian  a  glimpse  of  the  unity 
which  is  the  aim  of  his  labors.  With  the  recent  acquisition  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  material  pertaining  to  the  distinguished 
composer,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  (1861-1935),  the  staff  of 
the  Music  Division  is  at  present  enjoying  this  kind  of  experience. 

For  some  years  Loeffler  has  been  looked  upon,  unofficially  but 
not  unjustly,  as  the  Library’s  composer.  On  October  25,  1928, 
his  Canticum  Fratris  Solis,  following  immediately  after  an  invo¬ 
catory  Bach  chorale-prelude,  opened  the  first  chamber  music 
festival  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  A  sensitive  and  memorable  work,  for 
solo  voice  and  chamber  orchestra,  it  was  also  the  Foundation’s 
first  commissioned  score.  It  is  still  the  only  musical  composi¬ 
tion  ever  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  But  in  another 
and  more  significant  sense,  Loeffler  may  be  called  the  Library’s 
composer.  Shortly  after  his  death,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Elise  Fay 
Loeffler,  gave  to  the  Library  a  number  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  manuscripts,  and  upon  her  own  death  (March  5,  1936) 
bequeathed  to  the  Library  all  of  her  husband’s  “remaining 
manuscripts,  together  with  the  publication  and  performing 
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rights  in  all  his  works.”  1  Through  this  bequest,  the  full  rich¬ 
ness  of  which  has  yet  to  be  determined,  the  Library,  in  fact, 
has  acquired  proprietary  rights  in  the  composer’s  creations, 
and  now  owns  almost  all  of  his  extant  autographs  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  letters  written  to  him  from  celebrated  colleagues 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Loeffler  and  his  wife  lived  for  many  years  in  Medfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Here  he  composed  and  taught  violin,  surrounded 
himself  with  artistic  friends  and  aesthetic  objects,  made  his 
home  and  his  famous  archaic  music  room  an  unforgettable 
haunt  of  artists,  poets,  and  musicians.  One  can  easily  imagine 
the  gatherings  there,  where  an  aristocracy  of  mind  and  spirit 
subdued  but  did  not  ignore  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  life  outside. 
Surely  it  must  have  been  a  choice  place,  giving  his  privileged 
friends  memories  of  comfort  and  refreshment. 

The  Medfield  property  has  since  passed  to  others,  and  as  a 
result  the  Library  of  Congress  has  now  been  able  to  purchase 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  Loeffleriana,  some  of  which  had 
not  been  suspected  to  exist.  It  is  an  astonishingly  varied  array 
of  items  including  letters,  photographs,  books,  music  (printed 
and  manuscript ) ,  maps,  posters,  periodicals  and  odds  and  ends 
valuable  because  of  personal  association.  Most  of  the  books  are 
non-musical,  much  of  the  music  had  been  Elise  Fay’s  personal 
property,  many  of  the  photographs  await  identification.  The 
musical  manuscripts  are  largely  chamber  music  parts  in  a  copy¬ 
ist’s  hand.  The  letters  form  quite  a  miscellaneous  collection,  the 
largest  group  being  written  to  Elise  Fay  (who  did  not  become 
Mrs.  Loeffler  until  1910)  by  her  sister  in  the  years  1907-09.  All 
of  the  material  is  valuable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  there 
are  a  few  real  nuggets  of  gold,  especially  among  the  letters,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  indebted  to  its  friend  Richard  G. 
Appel,  Chief  of  the  Music  Division  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
for  bringing  the  material  to  its  attention. 

Four  letters  have  been  selected  for  special  comment  here. 
All  are  apparently  unpublished.  They  show  Loeffler  first  as  a 
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young  man  with  poetic  imagination,  next  as  a  benefactor  of  a 
people  in  distress,  then  as  an  intimate  of  a  great  literary  figure 
and  finally  as  an  inquiring  artist  seeking  the  aid  of  science. 

On  a  Thursday 2  in  1888  Loeffler  was  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
touring  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  From  the 
Riggs  House  he  wrote  a  letter,  in  French,  to  his  future  wife, 
“Ma  chere  aimee  Elise.”  He  complains  of  suffering  from 
headache  and  bad  digestion,  but  even  so  feels  better  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  southern  climate  than  he  had  in  Boston.  He  regrets 
Boston’s  northern  location.  Washington  is  so  beautiful,  with  its 
cherry  trees,  apple  trees  and  lilacs,  with  all  the  flowers  of  summer 
in  bloom,  with  a  kindly  sun  and  a  sapphire  sky.  The  Negroes 
here,  of  whom  there  are  thousands,  are  much  more  interesting 
and  picturesque  than  those  in  New  England.  He  has  been 
reading  Dostoevski!  and  is  saddened  thereby.  His  mind  dwells 
upon  misfortune  while  his  body,  in  a  warm  and  friendly 
region,  experiences  perfect  well  being.  He  finds  this  ironical. 
The  orchestral  concerts  have  not  been  very  successful  financially 
and  a  second  engagement  in  Baltimore  has  been  given  up.  He 
enjoyed  a  day’s  stay  in  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  his  songs  have 
been  exquisitely  sung.  At  the  zoo  he  found  the  monkeys  catch¬ 
ing  fleas  in  a  way  “to  make  you  die  of  laughter.”  He  is  eager  to 
be  back  in  Boston,  though,  to  see  her  again  (in  the  letter  he  sud¬ 
denly  uses  the  informal  tu )  and  to  give  her  a  little  present  which 

he  will  not  describe  (“c’est  un  - ”).  And  then,  “Je 

t’embrasse  de  tout  coeur,  cherie  et  j’espere  que  tu  vas 
bien  .  .  .  Toujours  ton  Loeffler.” 

In  1915  the  first  World  War  was  in  its  second  year.  France 
had  already  staved  off  imminent  defeat,  but  the  full  size  and 
cost  of  the  struggle  were  not  yet  realized.  Loeffler  was  violently 
anti-German.  He  (and  his  wife  as  well)  generously  con¬ 
tributed  to  funds  for  the  wounded  and  orphans  of  France,  not 
once  but  repeatedly.  On  December  15  of  that  year  the  famous 
French  composer  Vincent  d’lndy  (1851-1931)  wrote  a  long 
letter  of  gratitude  to  Loeffler,  whom  he  knew  well,  for  his 
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gifts  and  said  that  formal  acknowledgements  were  also  coming 
from  Maurice  Barres  and  the  Duchesse  d’Urzes.  Then  he  told 
the  American  3  much  about  the  high  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  the  French  people.  The  former  held  the  German  soldiers 
in  contempt  and  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  own  supe¬ 
riority.  The  French  populace,  united  firmly  for  the  conflict, 
anticipated  nothing  but  complete  victory.  “Absolute  con¬ 
fidence  in  victory  reigns  everywhere  (this  is  proven  by  the 
extraordinary  success  of  our  loan  subscription),  and  not  only  in 
high  circles,  but  especially  among  the  people.”  His  son,  a 
capitaine  de  chasseurs,  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  are  his  fellow 
officers,  but  this  enthusiasm  is  not  even  comparable  to  that  of 
the  men  because  of  their  certainty  of  success.  “Whoever  would 
even  utter  the  word:  armistice,  would  receive  no  gentle  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  chasseurs  du  18e!  And  all  our  soldiers  feel  the 
same.” 

D’lndy’s  immediate  family  has  so  far  been  fortunate  in  the 
war.  He  has  one  son  and  seventeen  nephews  at  the  front,  and 
only  ten  have  been  wounded,  the  most  severe  casualty  being 
an  amputated  leg.  His  artistic  family,  however,  has  suffered 
heavily.  Eleven  students  from  the  Schola  Cantorum 4  have 
already  been  killed,  about  a  dozen  wounded,  and  eleven  are 
prisoners  in  Germany.  Some  of  Loeffler’s  camarades  in  Paris 
are  too  old  for  front-line  duty  and  are  in  the  armee  auxiliaire, 
among  them  Severac,  Estienne  and  Alquier.  Others  are  in  re¬ 
serve  but  still  go  often  to  the  front  carrying  despatches  or  escort¬ 
ing  convoys.  “Did  you  know  Raugel?  5  He  has  made  an 
admirable  record:  enlisted  in  the  chasseurs  a  pied  in  August, 
1914,  he  was  soon  appointed  sous-officier,  and  recently  he  was 
writing  me  from  the  hospital  at  Montpellier :  ‘My  dear  master, 
I  must  tell  you  that  Eve  had  the  honor  of  being  wounded — I 
think  they’re  going  to  cut  off  my  leg,  but  fortunately  it  isn’t  the 
one  on  the  bass  side!’  Here  you  can  see  the  organist  and  his 
pedal  board  appearing  beneath  the  uniform  of  the  chasseurs !” 
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Finally  d’Indy  writes:  “.  .  .  I  consider  this  war  as  a  great 
benefit,  for  it  has  forced  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts  our  old 
French  qualities  of  clearness,  logic,  integrity  and  uprightness, 
which  were,  especially  over  the  last  twenty  years,  since  the  Drey¬ 
fus  6  affair  ( in  which  now  can  clearly  be  seen  the  work  of  the 
German  emperor  toward  the  destruction  of  our  general  staff  and 
our  intelligence  service  which  annoyed  him),  hidden  under  a 
layer  of  German  influence.  All  of  these  have  victoriously  come 
to  the  surface  again,  breaking  the  layer,  and  I  think  the  artistic 
advance  will  follow  the  way  of  simplicity  and  beauty  instead 
of  seeking  the  small  and  the  rare  as  in  late  years,  I  hope  so, 
at  least,  with  all  my  heart.” 

D’Indy’s  remarks  and  reflections,  coming  from  a  cultivated 
and  observing  man,  are  especially  noteworthy  in  the  light  of 
France’s  plight  today.  Did  he  misjudge  the  situation  in  1915? 
Was  his  optimism  broken  before  1918?  What  happened  to 
that  unconquerable  national  spirit,  of  which  he  is  so  proud, 
between  then  and  1940?  Perhaps  contemporary  France 
( 1944)  can  find  a  source  of  new  strength  in  this  artist’s  thoughts 
and  rejoice  again  in  his  certitude  du  succes. 

These  first  two  letters  are  handwritten  and  in  French.  The 
next  two  are  typewritten,  though  fortunately  signed,  and  in 
English. 

Prominent  among  Loeffler’s  literary  friends  was  Amy  Lowell, 
famous  poet  and  critic,  who  was  as  great  an  artist  in  words 
as  he  was  in  tones.  Living  from  1874  to  1925,  she  grew  to 
commanding  stature  as  a  creative  writer  and  attracted  world¬ 
wide  attention  by  the  originality  and  force  of  her  genius.  Loef- 
fler  was  undoubtedly  pleased  to  call  her  a  friend,  and  probably 
realized  the  value  of  the  message  she  sent  him  on  October  1, 
1918.  On  the  envelope  he  wrote  in  his  own  characteristic  hand, 
“Letter  from  Amy  Lowell.” 

Loeffler  had  a  penchant  for  poetry  and  expressed  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Miss  Lowell’s  in  particular.  Upon  reading  her  Can 
Grandees  Castle  (1918),  a  veritable  historical  pageant,  he 
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had  thanked  her  for  the  achievement  and  told  her  that  only 
poets  could  understand  history,  that  it  was  made  only  by  those 
who  have  great  vision  and  imagination.7  Similarly  Amy  Lowell 
was  intensely  responsive  to  music,  although  she  claimed  to  have 
little  understanding  of  it.  Her  claims  were  misleading,  how¬ 
ever,  for  she  could  write  about  music  with  the  utmost  clarity 
and  compare  it  to  her  own  art  with  fine  comprehension.  One 
of  her  outstanding  essays,  “Some  Musical  Analogies  in  Modern 
Poetry,” 8  will  lead  any  thoughtful  reader  to  a  fuller  com¬ 
prehension  of  both  mediums.  Miss  Lowell  appreciated  the 
qualities  of  Loeffler,  man  and  artist,  and  confessed  to  being 
drawn  toward  him.  With  her  zealous  regard  for  sincerity 
and  intellectual  honesty,  this  was  an  admission  not  lightly 
made.  In  the  collection  of  poems  entitled  Pictures  of 
the  Floating  World  (1919),  she  included  one  printed 
with  a  special  dedication  to  Charles  Martin  Loeffler: 
“Violin  Sonata  by  Vincent  d’Indy.”  Loeffler  had  played 
the  d’Indy  sonata  to  her  at  Medfield,  and  the  poet  transposed 
her  impression  of  the  music  ( and  the  superb  playing,  too )  into 
the  art  of  vibrant,  atmospheric  words.  Regarding  this  poem 
she  said:  “I  meant  to  give  the  limits  of  humanity  seeking  to 
spiritualize  itself  to  accord  with  its  conception  of  Deity,  which  is 
d’Indy’s  very  idiom,  it  seems  to  me.”  9 

The  newly  acquired  letter  from  Amy  Lowell  to  Loeffler  was 
typed  on  October  1,  1918,  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  From 
the  opening  paragraph  it  would  appear  that  the  writer  had  but 
recently  received  Loeffler’s  laudatory  comments  after  he  had 
begun  reading  Can  Grande’s  Castle.  It  is  not  too  long  to 
give  in  full. 

My  dear  Mr.  Loeffler  : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
send  you  anything  because  you  are  so  sympathetic  and  understand  so 
well  what  one  is  trying  to  do.  All  that  you  say  has  made  me  very  happy. 
I  only  hope  that  you  will  like  the  rest  of  the  book  as  well  as  you  did  the 
first  poem. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music 
Department  at  Harvard  on  the  rhythms  of  poetry  and  music,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  Musicians  Fund.  I  tried  very  hard  to  escape,  for, 
as  you  well  know  my  knowledge  of  music  is  purely  of  an  impressionistic 
character,  in  fact,  I  think  it  might  be  represented  by  a  large,  round  O. 
But  they  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  so  I  am  going  to  equip  myself  as  fully 
as  may  be,  and  only  pray  that  I  may  not  make  an  awful  fiasco  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Indeed  I  am  looking  forward  to  going  over  to  Medfield  again,  and 
indeed  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  some  music.  It  seems  a  century  since 
I  have  heard  any  music,  and  those  rare  afternoons  in  which  you  play  to 
us  are  among  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life.  But  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  when  it  will  be,  as  I  am  not  yet  out  of  bed,  and  whenever  I  suggest 
any  advance  the  doctor  smiles  and  says,  “All  in  good  time.”  You  may 
be  very  sure  that  I  shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  make  the 
journey  to  Medfield,  but  of  course. Sundays  are  impossible  on  account  of 
the  stricture  on  automobile  driving. 

Please  thank  Mrs.  Loeffler  for  her  kind  wishes.  I  am  quite  out  of  the 
woods,  but  apparently  it  takes  some  little  time  to  get  one’s  strength  back. 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  note.  I  would  rather  please  you 
than  almost  any  one  I  know. 

Affectionately  yours, 

[Signed]  Amy  Lowell. 

Here  we  have  the  happy  coincidence  of  Loeffler,  Lowell  and 
d’lndy.  Our  next  and  last  coincidence  brings  together  Loeffler 
and  Dr.  Dayton  C.  Miller  ( 1866-1941 ) ,  for  many  years  physics 
professor  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  necessary  background  to  the  coincidence  lies  some 
years  past,  when  Professor  Miller’s  bequest  of  his  enormous 
collection  of  flutes  and  flute-like  instruments  was  made  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.10  According  to  the  terms  of  his  will, 
Miller  left  to  the  Music  Division  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  complete  collections  ever  assembled.  In  his  collecting  he 
had  been  thorough,  scientific  and  even  creative.  His  instru¬ 
ments  were  of  every  age  and  every  type.  They  included  his 
own  experimental  designs  as  well  as  the  simple  pipes  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  of  even  more  importance  was  the  fact 
that  Miller  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  willing  to 
collaborate  with  musicians  in  all  possible  ways.  His  zeal  for  the 
flute  and  its  relatives  was  more  than  coldly  scientific. 
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In  May  1930  Loeffler  had  evidently  formulated  plans  for  a 
composition  in  which  he  wished  to  use  the  legendary  (and 
historical)  Pan-pipes,11  although  it  is  doubtful  that  his  plans 
were  ever  consummated.  At  least  the  work  has  not  come  to 
light  or  has  not  survived.  Such  a  scheme  was  not  an  unusual 
one  for  Loeffler,  who  enjoyed  writing  for  unorthodox  combina¬ 
tions.  In  one  of  his  major  works,  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles  (Op. 
6 ) ,  he  called  for  a  soloist  playing  a  viola  d’amore.  Once  the 
thought  of  Pan-pipes  had  settled  in  his  mind,  he  sought  Miller’s 
aid  regarding  their  compass,  pitch  and  use.  With  his  unvarying 
spirit  of  cooperation  the  famous  physicist  replied  as  follows,  on 
May  31,  1930: 

My  dear  Mr.  Loeffler: 

I  have  received  your  very  interesting  letter  of  May  23  regarding  music 
for  Pan  Pipes.  I  am  expecting  to  be  in  Boston  on  June  5  and  June  6 
in  order  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  of  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  indeed  if  I  could  meet  you  some  time 
Thursday  afternoon  or  Friday  forenoon  in  order  to  talk  about  the  Pan 
Pipes.  The  kind  of  music  that  is  suitable  for  such  an  instrument  and 
the  useful  pitch  and  compass  of  the  instrument  are  somewhat  uncertain 
in  my  mind.  I  will  take  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  instruments  which 
I  have  of  Italian  make,  one  a  soprano  and  another  alto  or  tenor,  so  that 
you  can  determine  the  charactists  [«c]  of  the  instrument. 

Your  plan  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
carry  it  out.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

[Signed]  Dayton  C.  Miller. 

[P.S.  handwritten]  I  shall  call  upon  Mr.  Haynes 12  immediately  upon 
arrival  in  Boston.  Perhaps  you  could  leave  word  as  to  when  you  would 
like  to  see  me. 

This  brief  letter  poses  a  mystery  which  has  yet  to  be  explained. 
What  was  Loeffler’s  plan?  His  original  inquiry  to  Miller  is  not 
available;  it  may  or  may  not  exist.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  as  mentioned  above,  that  he  was  thinking  of  a  com¬ 
position,  but  this  assumption  must  not  be  stressed  too  much 
without  more  confirming  evidence. 
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All  four  of  these  letters  are  important  and  revealing.  They 
form  but  a  minute  portion,  however,  of  the  Music  Division’s 
Loeffleriana.  As  a  whole  the  collection  must  be  considered  a 
remarkable  assemblage  of  documents  which,  when  made  avail¬ 
able  to  investigators,  will  yield  abundant  testimony  bearing  on 
the  careers  and  accomplishments  of  Loeffler  and  his  many 
eminent  colleagues. 

Edward  N.  Waters 
Assistant  Chief 
Division  of  Music 

NOTES 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

Ending  June  30,  1936,  p.  140. 

2.  Undoubtedly  May  3,  1888.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  which  Loeffler 

played  violin  from  1882  to  1903,  gave  two  concerts  in  Washington  on  this  tour, 
both  of  them  in  the  Congregational  Church.  The  first  occurred  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  May  3,  the  second  on  Friday  evening.  May  4.  The  orchestra  had 
played  in  Baltimore  May  2.  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  the  conductor,  and  the 
Washington  advertisements  boasted  of  sixty-six  players.  The  featured  soloist  at 
the  two  concerts  was  Louise  Meisslinger,  contralto  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 

3.  Loeffler,  born  in  Mulhouse,  Alsace,  came  to  the  United  States  in  July  1881.  He 

became  an  American  citizen  in  May  1887. 

4.  D’lndy  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  celebrated  music  school  in  Paris  in  1894. 

He  was  a  co-director  of  the  institution  from  the  beginning  and  became  sole 
director  in  1911. 

5.  Felix  Raugel,  born  1881,  eminent  French  musicologist  who  has  written  extensively 

on  the  organ. 

6.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  1859—1935,  the  center  of  an  historic  military  trial  in  1894. 

Convicted  of  giving  military  information  to  the  Germans,  Dreyfus,  a  French 
officer,  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Although  championed  by  emi¬ 
nent  literary  figures,  he  was  not  fully  exonerated  until  July  1906.  He  returned 
to  the  army  to  serve  honorably  in  the  first  World  War,  and  was  finally  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

7.  Damon,  Samuel  Foster:  Amy  Lowell;  a  Chronicle,  with  Extracts  from 

Her  Correspondence  (Boston  and  New  York,  1935),  p.  479. 

8.  In  The  Musical  Quarterly,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  January  1920,  p.  127-157. 

9.  Damon.  Op.  cit.,  p.  507. 

10.  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 

June  30,  1941,  p.  121-122. 

11.  For  descriptions  and  illustrations  see  Sachs,  Curt:  The  History  of  Musical 

Instruments  (New  York,  1940). 

12.  William  S.  Haynes,  prominent  flute  manufacturer  in  Boston. 


Mathew  B.  Brady  Collection 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  fully  conscious  of  its 
responsibility  to  preserve  for  the  American  people  their 
historical  past,  has  recently  filled  a  most  important  gap 
in  its  photographic  archives  by  the  acquisition  of  an  unsur¬ 
passed  collection  of  original  negatives  by  Mathew  B.  Brady, 
the  photographer  who  so  fully  and  faithfully  recorded  the  Civil 
War.  The  contents  of  this  collection,  still  packed  in  over  one 
hundred  boxes,  is  not  fully  known  although  a  card  catalog  is 
now  under  way.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  7,000  negatives  which  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony 
&  Co.  of  New  York  City  received  as  payment  for  supplies 
furnished  Brady  during  the  war. 

Although  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  designated  differently 
by  several  biographers,  family  tradition  holds  that  Mathew  B. 
Brady  was  born  near  Albany  in  Warren  County,  New  York, 
probably  in  1823.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  1896  as  the 
result  of  an  accident.  Brady,  an  artist  by  temperament,  ac¬ 
quired  his  technical  knowledge  of  photography  in  Paris,  where 
it  is  said  that  he  met  Daguerre.  At  this  time,  while  only  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  he  became  interested  in  the  discoveries  of  Daguerre, 
Niepce  and  Fox-Talbot  and  in  the  crude  beginnings  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  With  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  process  of 
Scott-Archer,  he  adopted  the  science  as  a  profession.  During 
twenty-five  years  of  labor  as  a  pioneer  photographer,  he  took 
the  likenesses  of  political  celebrities  of  his  time  as  well  as 
of  other  eminent  men  and  women  throughout  the  country. 
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In  1861,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Brady,  foreseeing 
the  importance  of  making  a  pictorial  record  of  the  conflict, 
asked  permission  of  the  Federal  Government  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  Scott-Archer’s  discovery.  The  request  was 
granted  and  he  invested  heavily  in  cameras  which  were 
specifically  constructed  for  the  hard  usage  of  warfare.  These 
cumbersome  cameras  were  operated  by  what  is  known  as  the  old 
“wet-plate”  process.  With  him  went  Alexander  Gardner,  the 
English  “wet-plate”  expert. 

After  securing  his  equipment,  he  proceeded  to  experiment 
and  was  so  successful  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  General  Grant  and  Allan  Pinkerton  (known  as 
Major  Allen  [sic] ) ,  chief  of  the  Secret  Service.  Equipment  was 
then  rushed  to  a  corps  of  assistants  with  all  divisions  of  the 
army;  some  of  it  even  found  its  way  into  the  Confederate 
ranks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Brady  himself  passed 
through  the  Confederate  lines,  but  the  secret  has  never  been 
divulged  how  he  gained  the  confidence  of  such  men  as  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  betrayed 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  the  negatives  were  not 
used  as  sources  of  military  information. 

Since  Brady  was  unable  to  raise  money,  his  only  recourse  was 
credit.  This  he  secured  from  Anthony  &  Co.,  who  by  import¬ 
ing  photographic  materials  into  America  from  Europe  founded 
the  trade  on  this  continent.  The  next  difficulty  was  finding 
men  of  sufficient  knowledge  to  operate  a  camera.  Nearly  every 
able-bodied  man  was  in  the  war  or  doing  war  work,  and  among 
those  available,  few  had  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  required 
for  photography  at  that  early  stage  of  its  development.  Brady, 
undaunted  by  these  obstacles,  plunged  into  the  project  of  pre¬ 
serving  on  glass  scenes  of  action  of  the  great  Civil  War.  Always 
pressing  toward  the  firing  line,  planting  his  camera  on  the  field  of 
battle,  sometimes  before  the  smoke  of  artillery  and  musket  fire 
had  cleared,  he  came  out  of  the  war  with  his  thousands  of  glass 
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negatives  perpetuating  scenes  of  a  great  and  crucial  drama  of 
our  history. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  Brady  was  in  the  direst  of  financial 
straits.  He  had  spent  every  dollar  of  the  money  accumulated 
in  his  early  portrait  work  and  was  heavily  in  debt.  Seven 
thousand  of  his  negatives  were  sent  to  New  York  City  as 
security  for  Anthony  &  Co.,  his  largest  creditor,  while  a  second 
set  of  6,000  negatives  were  placed  in  a  warehouse  in  Washington. 
In  1 866,  in  order  to  raise  funds,  he  exhibited  proofs  of  his  nega¬ 
tives  in  the  galleries  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  In  the 
same  year  the  National  Academy  adopted  a  resolution  in  which 
it  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Brady  collection  as  “a  reliable 
authority  for  art  and  an  important  contribution  to  American  his¬ 
tory,”  endorsing  the  proposal  to  place  the  collection  permanently 
with  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Fortunately  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  this  was  never  done. 

General  Grant  had  been  interested  in  the  work  of  Brady  on 
the  battlefield  and  in  a  letter,  written  on  February  3,  1866, 
spoke  of  it  as  “a  collection  of  photographic  views  of  battlefields 
taken  on  the  spot  while  the  occurrences  represented  were  taking 
place.  ...  I  knew  when  many  of  these  representations  were 
being  taken  and  can  say  that  the  scenes  are  not  only  spirited  and 
correct,  but  also  well  chosen.  The  collection  will  be  valuable 
to  the  student  and  artist  of  the  present  generation  but  how 
much  more  valuable  it  will  be  to  future  generations.” 

Brady  said  that  he  always  made  two  exposures  of  the  same 
scene,  sometimes  with  a  slight  shift  of  the  camera  which  gave 
a  slight  change  in  the  general  view.  This  accounts  for  the 
two  collections.  The  collection  of  6,000  negatives  stored  in 
Washington  was  purchased  at  auction  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1874  for  $2,840  when  Brady  was  unable  to  pay  the 
storage  bill.  General  James  A.  Garfield  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the  pictures  had  been  taken  and 
the  subsequent  impoverishment  of  Brady.  He  insisted  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  for  the  man  who  had  risked  all  he  owned  in  the 
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world  and  had  lost  the  results  of  his  labors.  General  Benjamin 
Butler,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  also  felt  the  injustice, 
and  on  his  motion  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill  for  $25,000  “to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  acquire  a  full  and  perfect  title  to  the  Brady  Collection  of 
photographs  of  the  war.”  Too  late  to  save  him  a  vestige  of 
business  credit,  the  Government  came  to  Brady’s  relief.  On 
April  15,  1875,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  paid  him.  Since  Brady, 
during  the  years  of  waiting,  had  been  unable  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  an  attachment  was  placed  on  the  nega¬ 
tives  in  storage  in  New  York.  When  judgment  was  rendered  to 
his  creditor,  Anthony  &  Co.,  the  negatives  became  the  property 
of  that  firm. 

Several  years  later,  John  C.  Taylor  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  found  the  7,000  negatives  stored  in 
an  old  garret  in  New  York.  With  General  Albert  Ordway  and 
Colonel  Rand,  he  purchased  the  negatives  from  Anthony  &  Co., 
and  finally  purchased  the  Brady  negatives  from  his  partners  in 
the  transaction. 

The  next  owner  of  this  collection  was  Edward  B.  Eaton,  the 
first  president  of  the  Connecticut  Magazine.  He  had  become 
interested  in  the  historical  significance  of  the  Government  Brady 
Collection  and  requested  permission  to  reproduce  the  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  He  found 
the  only  way  to  bring  the  scenes  before  the  public  was  through 
the  private  collection  then  owned  by  Taylor,  which  not  only 
included  practically  all  of  the  6,000  views  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Collection, (now  deposited  in  The  National  Archives)  but 
was  supplemented  by  a  thousand  additional  or*es.  Eaton 
therefore  purchased  the  collection  from  Taylor  and,  in  1907, 
reproduced  over  200  scenes  in  a  book  entitled  Original 
Photographs  Taken  on  the  Battlefield  During  the 
Civil  War  of  the  United  States  by  Mathew  B.  Brady 
and  Alexander  Gardner,  Who  Operated  under  the 
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Authority  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Protection 
of  the  Secret  Service. 

In  1910  a  volume  entitled  Photographic  History  of  the 
Civil  War  from  the  Original  Negatives  of  the  Famous 
Brady  Collection  Taken  on  the  Battlefields  under  the 
Protection  of  the  Secret  Service  was  published  by  the  Pa¬ 
triot  Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  of  which 
Eaton  was  the  president,  director  and  principal  stockholder  in 
the  company.  When  the  Patriot  Publishing  Company  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  1926  the  collection  of  negatives  was  again  placed  in 
storage.  Eaton  died. on  December  27,  1942,  and,  to  satisfy  a 
claim  for  storage  by  the  Phelps  Publishing  Company,  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  sold  at  auction  by  court  order.  When  the  sale  took 
place  on  December  11,  1943  in  the  District  Court  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  the  collection  was  purchased  by  the  Phelps  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  from  which  it  was  acquired  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Hirst  Milhollen 

Division  of  Prints  and  Photographs 
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Some  Spires  of  an  Architect’s 

Library 

Notes  on  Outstanding  Architectural  Works  from  the 
Library  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect 

JOHN  BRITTON,  antiquary,  topographer,  versatile  writer 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  may  be  credited  with  directing  the  attention  of 
architects,  archaeologists  and  government  officials  of  early 
nineteenth  century  England  to  the  study,  appreciation  and 
preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Great  Britain. 

Britton’s  graphic  and  historic  presentation  of  the  subject 
caught  public  attention.  Before  his  time  topography  had 
been  known  only  to  the  few,  illustrated  accounts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  monuments  were  of  poor  and  indefinite  description,  and 
many  fine  historic  architectural  examples  had  been  allowed  to 
suffer  neglect  and  ruin. 

Active  in  establishing  local  and  regional  literary  and  archae¬ 
ological  societies  for  the  study  and  preservation  of  British 
national  antiquities,  Britton  urged  that  this  work,  together  with 
supervision  of  important  new  construction,  be  undertaken  by 
the  government  as  was  the  practice  in  France  and  other 
continental  countries.  His  intellectual  honesty,  his  uprightness, 
perseverance  and  devotion  to  his  work  brought  him  official 
recognition  as  well  as  the  approbation  of  contemporary  archi¬ 
tects  and  antiquaries.  By  his  own  efforts,  he  rose  from  an 
“ignorant  rustic”  to  become  an  “elegant  writer  and  brilliant 
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speaker  whose  society  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  most  learned 
and  noble  of  Church  and  State.” 

The  son  of  a  farmer  and  small  shopkeeper,  Britton  began  life 
in  a  rude  village  in  Wiltshire.  He  had  little  schooling,  but  his 
literary  and  artistic  tastes  were  awakened  by  the  purchase  of  a 
few  volumes  from  the  bankrupt  estate  of  a  local  nobleman. 
From  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty- two,  while  apprenticed  to  a 
London  tavernkeeper,  he  was  able  to  cultivate  these  tastes  in 
time  stolen  from  his  task  of  bottling  wine. 

In  a  London  bookshop  Britton  met  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley, 
with  whom  he  was  destined  to  work  in  partnership  for  sixty- 
five  years.  Their  first  effort  was  most  humble — a  popular 
ballad  of  political  protest  entitled  The  Powder  Tax:  Or  a 
Puff  at  the  Guinea  Pigs,  written  by  Mr.  Brayley  and  sung 
by  Mr.  Britton  at  a  local  “spouting  club.” 

In  1800  they  toured  the  western  and  midland  counties  of 
England  and  northern  Wales  on  foot,  gathering  material  for  a 
series  of  books  entitled  The  Beauties  of  England.  As  the 
work  proceeded,  most  of  the  traveling,  corresponding  and  col¬ 
lecting  of  books  and  documents,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
draftsmen  and  engravers,  fell  to  Britton. 

He  recognized  the  possibilities  of  copper-plate  engraving, 
and  worked  with  talented  young  artists  and  engravers  to  develop 
accuracy  and  perfection  in  finished  plates.  When  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  The  Beauties  wished  to  restrict  the  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  thwarted  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
publication,  Britton  produced  separately  The  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  (1807-1826). 

A  set  of  the  latter  publication,  handsomely  bound  by  Hering, 
an  English  craftsman  whose  bindings  are  included  in  special 
collections,  is  among  several  outstanding  items  acquired  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  this  spring  through  the  transfer  from  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  of  a  major  part  of  the  library  of  the  Office 
of  the  Supervising  Architect.  The  Library’s  set  is  unique  in 
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that  all  plates  exist  in  two  or  more  impressions  and  some  show 
Britton’s  pencilled  corrections  or  instructions.  The  work  ordi¬ 
narily  consists  of  four  volumes  with  a  supplementary  volume 
entitled  A  Chronological  History  and  Graphic  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Christian  Architecture  in  England,  the  latter 
having  been  described  by  the  poet  Southey  as  the  “most  beautiful 
work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  till  then  appeared.”  The  sup¬ 
plementary  volume  in  the  Library  of  Congress  set  is  designated 
as  volume  five.  The  existence  of  this  volume  and  the  unique 
character  of  the  set  are  explained  by  the  author  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  a  former  owner : 


Sir: 

Learning  that  you  have  purchased  the  copy  of  Architectural  An¬ 
tiquities  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Geo.  Baker,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  a  fifth  volume  to  correspond,  with  proofs  and  etchings.  It 
was  my  wish  to  have  attended  the  sale,  to  bid  for  Mr.  Baker’s  copy,  as  it 
is  an  unique  book.  Mr.  Baker  took  extra  ordinary  pains  to  obtain  not 
only  the  choicest  proofs,  but  many  varieties  of  the  plates.  As  you  have 
obtained  such  a  book,  I  shall  feel  pride  and  pleasure  to  render  it  as 
perfect  as  possible,  by  furnishing  you  with  the  fifth  volume.  I  have  only 
one  copy  of  this  left.  There  were  only  five  copies  [of  the  special  tide 
page]  printed. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


June  27,  1834. 


J.  Britton 


Among  the  other  important  items  received  through  the 
transfer  from  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  is  a  hand¬ 
some  collection  of  etchings  by  Giovanni  Piranesi,  containing 
excellent  impressions  of  all  the  plates  found  in  the  twenty-seven 
volume  set  in  the  Regia  Calcografia,  Rome. 

A  set  of  Giocondo  Albertolli’s  superbly  executed  designs, 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  rococo  style,  is  also  included.  This 
work  was  published  between  1782  and  1796  in  three  parts: 
Part  1,  Ornament e  Diver  si;  part  2,  Alcune  decor  azioni  di  nobili 
sale  ed  aitri  ornamenti;  and  part  3,  Miscellanea  per  i  giovani 
studiosi  del  disegno. 
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A  first  edition  of  J.  K.  Krafft’s  Gates,  House-doors,  Win¬ 
dows,  Balconies,  Entablatures,  and  Minutiae  of  the 
Joinery  &  Smith’s  Work  (Paris,  1810),  with  a  working  text 
in  three  languages,  is  a  well  illustrated  practical  guide  for  “young 
architects,  who  are  not  yet  proficients  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
minuter  parts  of  architecture.” 

There  are  many  volumes  containing  fine  plates  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  architectural  detail  of  French  and  Italian  palaces, 
public  buildings,  gardens  and  monuments.  A  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  these  are  from  the  publishing  house  of  A.  Guerinet. 
Charles  Pierre  Gourlier’s  Choix  d’ Edifices  Publics  Projetes  et 
Construits  en  France  depuis  le  Commencement  du  XIXme 
Siecle;  Publie  avec  V Autorisation  du  Ministre  de  VInterieur 
(Paris,  1825-50)  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  records  city 
planning  under  Napoleon  III  up  to  the  time  of  George  Hauss- 
man’s  reconstruction  of  Paris  upon  the  Deschamps  plan. 

Latrobe’s  drawings  and  memoranda,  dated  1818,  for  the 
proposed  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  which  are 
included  in  the  collection,  make  a  significant  addition  to  the 
other  Latrobe  manuscripts  in  the  Library  (see  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Current  Acquisitions,  Oct.-Dec.  1943,  vol.  1, 
no.  2,  p.  9).  Although  final  execution  of  the  plans  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  William  Strickland,  the  construction  followed  closely 
the  original  design  by  Latrobe  (Architectural  Record,  Dec. 
1925,  vol.  58,  p.  581-94). 

Amy  W.  Rose 
Serial  Record  Division 
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Three  Indie  Manuscripts 

IN  MEDIEVAL  TIMES  a  famous  style  of  miniature  paint¬ 
ing  appeared  in  Gujarat  in  Western  India,  of  which  there 
are  examples  dating  from  the  early  twelfth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earliest  known  examples  of 
this  “Western  Indian”  style  of  painting  are  found  in  palm  leaf 
manuscripts;  the  earliest  on  paper  are  of  the  late  fourteenth 
century.  Practically  all  the  manuscripts  of  this  school  of  paint¬ 
ing  are  Jaina,  that  is,  they  expound  the  religion,  cosmography 
and  legendary  history  of  Jainism.  Of  these,  manuscripts  of 
the  Kalpasutra,  written  in  old  vernacular  Prakrit,  are  the  most 
frequently  illustrated. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  finest  manuscript  specimens  of  the 
Kalpasutra  is  now  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is 
dated  in  the  Indian  Vikrama  Samvat  era  1509  (1452  A.  D.). 
The  text  is  complete  on  110  folios,  measuring  11^4"  x  3%", 
with  forty-one  miniatures  in  color,  the  best  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  (Altogether  there  are  seventeen  illustrated  manu¬ 
scripts,  plus  fragments  of  a  few  leaves,  of  the  Kalpasutra  in  the 
United  States.)  The  Library  of  Congress  manuscript  was 
very  expensively  produced.  Such  manuscripts  were  copied  and 
illustrated  by  commission,  and  the  persons  who  paid  the  fees 
gained  religious  merit. 

The  Kalpasutra  is  a  canonical  work  of  the  Jains,  whose  re¬ 
ligion  was  founded  in  India  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  by  the  last 
incarnate  Jaina  saviour  MahavTra.  The  religion  and  philosophy 
stemmed  from  the  same  rebellious  spirit  against  Brahmanism 
as  produced  Buddhism,  but  unlike  Buddhism,  Jainism  although 
surviving  in  India  to  the  present  day,  has  never  spread  to  other 
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countries  of  Asia.  The  Kalpasutra  has  been  translated  by 
Hermann  Jacobi  in  volume  22  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  recounts  the  birth  and  life  of 
Mahavlra.  When  he  descended  from  heaven  to  enter  the 
womb  of  the  Brahman  woman  Devananda,  she  had  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fourteen  auspicious  dreams  which  always  preceded  a 
great  event  in  a  person’s  life.  These  dreams  concerned  an 
elephant,  a  bull,  a  lion,  the  anointing  of  the  goddess  Sri,  a  gar¬ 
land,  the  moon,  the  sun,  a  banner,  a  full  jar,  a  lotus  lake,  an 
ocean  of  milk,  a  celestial  palace,  a  heap  of  jewels  and  a  bright 
but  smokeless  fire.  Plate  1  shows  Devananda  lying  on  her 
couch  having  these  dreams.  Plate  2  illustrates  an  event  in  the 
life  of  Mahavlra,  who  has  become  aware  of  his  great  mission, 
has  given  up  his  worldly  possessions,  and  is  preparing  to  become 
ascetic  and  saviour.  One  of  his  first  acts  in  this  role  is  to  get 
rid  of  his  hair,  which  he  pulls  out.  In  this  illustration,  he 
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(the  figure  on  the  left)  is  shown  in  this  act.  The  god  Sakra 
( Indra )  is  on  the  right  ready  to  catch  up  the  hair  in  a  diamond 
cup  and  take  it  to  the  Ocean  of  Milk. 

The  painting  of  the  Western  Indian  school  is  highly  stylized. 
Precisely  correct  adherence  to  traditional  forms,  techniques 
and  motifs  is  the  aim  of  the  unnamed  artists.  The  delineation 
of  portrait  likenesses,  so  much  a  feature  of  the  painting  of  the 
later  Mughal  school,  is  lacking  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female.  The  colors 
used  were  red,  blue,  green  and  gold  with  black  for  the  hair. 
Exposed  portions  of  the  body  were  always  done  in  gold.  The 
characteristic  treatment  of  the  eyes  presents  one  protruding. 
Delicacy  in  delineation  of  features  and  body  is  unusually  fine 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  manuscript.  The  artist  was  very 
meticulous  in  the  application  of  colors  and  in  attention  to  line. 

A  complete  study  of  Kalpasutra  painting  has  been  made  by 
W.  Norman  Brown  in  his  A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Miniature  Paintings  of  the  Jaina  ICalpa- 
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sutra  as  Executed  in  the  Early  Western  Indian  Style 
(Washington,  1934),  published  by  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  style  of  the  miniatures  is  entirely  Indian,  and  is  the  final 
example  of  a  school  of  painting  which  is  famous  in  the  frescoes 
of  Ajanta  (first  to  sixth  centuries  A.  D.).  By  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  it  had 
begun  to  disappear  as  a  separate  style  and  to  merge  with  the 
Persian  schools,  introduced  by  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  to 
produce  the  Rajput-Mughal  styles.  The  transition  can  be  seen 
in  a  Jaina  manuscript  dated  A.  D.  1590/91,  illustrations  from 
which  appear  in  W.  Norman  Brown’s  Manuscript  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Uttaradhyayana  Sutra  (New  Haven,  1941). 

Another  recently  acquired  Library  of  Congress  manuscript, 
entitled  Candanarajaricopdi  a  Hindu  poem  about  King 
Candana.  is  dated  in  the  Vikrama  Samvat  era  1801  (1744 
A.  D.),  150  years  after  the  development  of  the  Rajput  schools 
of  art.  Various  types  of  painting  grew  up  in  the  Rajput  tradi¬ 
tion,  usually  identified  by  the  names  of  the  places  in  which 
they  flourished,  such  as  the  Kangra  (Pahari)  school  of  the 
state  of  tjrtat  name  in  the  Pan  jab,  and  the  Jaipur  school  in 
Rajputana.  Many  mongrel,  local  schools  appeared,  combining 
elements  of  the  more  distinguishable  schools.  The  illustrations 
in  the  Candanarajaricopdi  are  most  like  the  Jaipur  style,  which 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  continued  to  flourish  in 
the  nineteenth.  They  are  the  earliest  examples  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  of  their  general  style,  which  is  more  typical  of 
the  nineteenth  than  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  manuscript 
is  genuine,  and  its  date  has  not  been  forged.  However,  Hindu 
painting  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  still  to  be  studied  in  detail,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
be  sure  that  there  is  any  significant  relationship  between  the 
date  of  the  Library’s  manuscript  and  its  paintings. 

Plate  3,  an  illustration  from  this  manuscript,  shows  a  battle 
scene.  The  three  main  types  of  weapons  were  the  sword,  bow 
and  arrow,  and  musket.  According  to  the  caption,  the  king 
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Plate  1. 


Plate  2. 


Plate  4 


and  his  adversary  are  fighting  on  the  ground.  They  are  ob¬ 
viously  the  figures  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  two-pronged, 
bayonet-like  weapon  held  by  the  figure  at  the  bottom  center 
was  a  favorite  of  the  infantry.  It  was  also  used  by  duellers,  who 
held  it  in  the  left  hand  for  the  final  plunge  after  the  sword  in  the 
right  hand  had  found  its  mark. 

The  unique  text  undoubtedly  will  be  of  value  in  linguistic, 
and  possibly  in  historical,  study.  No  mention  of  it  is  made  in 
any  history  of  literature  or  catalogue  of  manuscripts  available. 
The  language  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  old  Gujarati  and  older 
Prakrit  elements.  It  was  inscribed  in  Sherva  City,  which  may 
be  Sharwa,  famous  as  the  realm  of  Chand  Rai,  who  was  notori¬ 
ously  defeated  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Sharwa  probably  was 
located  west  of  Bundelkhand,  a  part  of  Central  India. 

The  themes  of  Rajput  painting  are  much  wider  in  range 
than  those  of  the  aristocratic  painting  of  the  preceding  Western 
Indian  school.  It  was  a  folk-art  with  an  appeal  to  all  classes  of 
people.  There  is  in  it  a  more  daring  and  varied  use  of  color 
and  brushwork.  As  before,  the  artists  are  anonymous  and  the 
treatment  follows  the  conventions  established  over  many  cen¬ 
turies  in  Western  India.  The  master  of  interpretation  of  this 
art,  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy,  has  stated : 

What  Chinese  art  achieved  for  landscape,  is  here  accomplished  for 
human  love.  If  Rajput  art  at  first  sight  appears  to  lack  the  material 
charm  of  Persian  pastorals,  or  the  historic  significance  of  Mughal  por¬ 
traiture,  it  more  than  compensates  in  tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling, 
in  gravity  and  reverence.  Rajput  art  creates  a  magic  world  where  all 
men  are  heroic,  all  women  are  beautiful  and  passionate  and  shy,  beasts 
both  wild  and  tame  are  the  friends  of  man,  and  trees  and  flowers  are 
conscious  of  the  footsteps  of  the  Bridegroom  as  he  passes  by. 

Some  books  to  consult  on  Rajput  painting  are : 

Brown,  Percy:  Indian  Painting.  4th  ed.  (Heritage  of  India  Series) 
London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1932. 

- - :  Indian  Painting  under  the  Mughals,  A.  D.  1550-1750. 

Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1924. 

Coomaraswamy,  A.  K. :  Rajput  Painting,  Being  an  Account  of  the 
Hindu  Paintings  of  Rajasthan  and  the  Pan  jab  Himalayas 
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from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  De¬ 
scribed  in  Their  Relation  to  Contemporary  Thought 
with  Texts  and  Translations.  2  vols.  London,  New  York, 
H.  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1916. 

Ghose,  Ajit:  Schools  of  Rajput  Painting.  A  Lecture  Delivered 
at  the  Indian  Museum  in  March,  1928.  Reprinted  from 
Roopa-Lekha,  no.  2,  1929. 

Mehta,  N.  C.:  Studies  in  Indian  Painting;  A  Survey  of  Some  New 
Material  Ranging  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Eleventh  Century  to  circa  1870  A.  D.  Bombay,  D.  C. 
Taraporevala  Sons  and  Co.,  1926. 

Stchoukine  (Shchukin),  Ivan:  La  peinture  indienne  a  Vepoque  des 
grands  mogols  au  Musee  du  Louvre.  Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1929. 

The  third  manuscript  is  an  old  Gujarati  text  of  the  Sali- 
bhadracarita,  dated  Samvat  1833  (1776  A.  D.).  The  story  of 
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the  wealthy  Jaina  prince  Salibhadra,  a  contemporary  of 
Mahavira  who  renounced  the  world  and  became  an  ascetic, 
was  originally  written  in  Sanskrit  by  the  Jaina  author  Dharma- 
kumara  in  1277  A.  D. 

There  is  one  other  illustrated  manuscript  of  this  text  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Part  IV  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Indian  Collec¬ 
tions  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (Boston,  1924) , 
by  Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  published  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Library  of  Congress  manuscript  has  sixty-nine  colored 
miniatures  on  nineteen  folios  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  manuscript  with,  however,  more  elabora¬ 
tion  and  detail.  For  example,  Plate  4,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Library  manuscript,  is  an  illustration  of  scenes  from  life  in 
the  city  of  Saligrama  in  the  country  of  Magadha,  South  Bihar, 
where  Salibhadra  had  lived  in  a  former  existence  as  the  saintly 
youth  Samgama.  Only  a  reduced  version,  with  six  niches 
showing  king,  officers,  trader,  common  people  and  cows,  appears 
in  the  corresponding  scene  in  the  Boston  manuscript.  Dr.  Coom¬ 
araswamy  has  identified  the  city  as  Rajagrha,  the  capital  of 
Magadha,  where  Salibhadra  was  later  born.  However,  the 
progression  of  text  and  illustrations  in  both  manuscripts  seems 
to  indicate  Saligrama. 
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Across  the  top  of  the  scene  in  Plate  4  are  a  woman  cooking, 
a  woman  churning,  a  man  eating  ( ? ) ,  priests  at  a  shrine,  lovers 
on  a  balcony,  a  king  and  a  woman  spinning.  Below,  in  the 
left  portion,  are  four  scenes — a  suppliant  before  his  “love,”  a 
woman  preparing  her  toilet  (?),  a  wife  in  respectful  attitude 
before  her  husband  (?)  and  a  street  fight.  Various  types  of 
people  are  illustrated  in  the  rest  of  the  painting.  In  the  center 
at  the  bottom,  food  vendors  are  seen.  At  the  lower  right  is  a 
scene  which  has  not  been  identified.  t 

The  style  of  painting  is  a  late  mixture  of  the  Pahari  and 
Jaipur  Rajput  schools  without  any  special  claim  to  greatness 
except  for  lively  execution.  The  artist  is  anonymous. 

A  single  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  S  alibhadracarita,  reworked 
by  Pradyumna  Suri,  was  printed  in  India  at  the  Candraprabha 
Press,  Benares,  1910.  No  scholarly  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  definitive  text,  nor  to  a  comparison  of 
the  Sanskrit  with  the  later  vernacular  versions,  of  which  there 
may  only  be  a  very  few  manuscripts  in  existence.  Nor  has  it 
been  translated  into  any  Western  language.  A  digest  of  the  story 
by  Maurice  Bloomfield  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Society,  vol.  43,  no.  4  ( 1923) ,  pp.  267  ff. 

Horace  I.  Poleman 
Chief  of  the  Indie  Section 
Division  of  Orientalia 
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Publications  in  Occupied  Burma 

PRACTICALLY  the  entire  current  output  of  the  Burma 
press  is  dominated  by  Japanese  censorship  regulations  and 
is  fashioned  to  serve  Japanese  purposes.  Publishers  of 
Burmese  newspapers  are  now  being  forced  to  observe  the  Shin- 
jinbu’s  (Japanese  Bureau  of  Investigation)  “Notice  to  Pub¬ 
lishers”  threatening  forfeiture  and  heavy  penalties  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  Burmese  of  anything  which  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Nipponese  censors.  Japan’s  obvious  intention  is  to  bring 
indigenous  news  policy  in  line  with  the  Greater  East  Asia  pro¬ 
gram  so  as  to  lessen  the  problem  of  Japanese  censorship. 

Two  of  Rangoon’s  prominent  Burmese  newspapers  which 
boldly  expressed  Burma’s  nationalistic  sentiments  prior  to 
the  war,  the  Thuriya  (The  Sun)  and  the  Myanma  Alin  (The 
New  Light  of  Burma),  are  now  operating  under  stipulations 
of  a  strict  Nipponese  censorship.  The  Thuriya,  published 
daily  except  Monday  at  100  per  copy  with  U  Thein  Maung  as 
editor,  has  a  wider  distribution  than  the  Myanma  Alin  and  is 
occasionally  critical  of  the  Japanese.  The  Nipponphile  premier 
of  Burma,  U  Ba  Maw,  started  his  own  official  government 
publication,  Bama  Hkit  (The  Burmese  Era)  in  early  November 
of  1943.  It  is  a  single  sheet,  15"  x  20",  which,  when  compared 
with  other  Burmese  newspapers,  is  extremely  well  printed. 
This  is  due  to  its  being  printed  with  the  font  of  type  left  behind 
by  the  American  and  British  publishing  agencies.  The  Bama 
Hkit,  published  by  the  Director  of  the  Burmese  Government 
Press,  contains  considerable  news,  and  should,  by  virtue  of  its 
better  editing  and  superior  print,  compete  successfully  with  the 
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commercial  press.  The  language  is  reported  to  be  stilted  and 
not  so  colloquial  in  form  as  that  of  other  papers.  The  Burma 
Overseas  Chinese  Association  of  Rangoon  has  as  its  official 
organ  The  Real  Friendship  Daily,  which  is  definitely  pro- 
Japanese.  Not  one  of  the  Association  leaders  cooperating  with 
the  Nipponese  army  was  known  as  a  leader  of  the  pre-war 
resident  Chinese  community.  Two  papers  directly  financed 
and  operated  by  the  Japanese  are  the  Biruma  Shimbun 
(Burma  News)  in  the  Japanese  language  for  the  use  of  the 
Japanese  in  Burma,  and  the  Greater  East  Asia  Newspaper 
published  tri-weekly  in  English.  The  latter  seems  to  be  aimed 
mainly  at  the  Indians  in  Burma. 

Periodicals  are  few.  The  Burma  Writers’  Club  sponsored 
the  Saye  Saya  (The  Writer),  on  December  8,  1942,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  war.  It  sells 
for  Rs.  3  per  copy.  Its  contents  are  chiefly  photographs  of 
official  gatherings  and  reports  on  political  and  official  matters. 
Another  current  periodical  in  Rangoon  is  the  Weekly 
Thunderer,  edited  by  U  Chit  Maung.  Both  of  these 
periodicals  express  the  Japanese  point  of  view. 

The  few  books  making  their  appearance  from  the  Burmese 
press  follow  the  Japanese  line  for  the  most  part.  Related  to 
Japan’s  undercover  preparations  for  invasion  is  U  Tun  Ok’s 
Thirty  Brave  Comrades,  the  account  of  the  youthful  Burmese 
nationalists  who  left  Burma  for  a  distant  city  where  they  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Japanese  on  plans  for  entering  Burma. 
Within  this  group  of  thirty  were:  Aung  San,  age  twenty-seven, 
now  a  Major-General  and  Burma’s  Defense  Minister;  Ba  Sein, 
age  thirty-three,  formerly  President  of  the  All-Burma  Students’ 
Union  and  Dobama  Asiayone  (a  Burmese  nationalist  organiza¬ 
tion),  and  after  the  Japanese  occupation  Executive  for  Labor 
and  Communications ;  Thakin  Nu,  age  thirty-seven,  member  of 
the  Burmese  Goodwill  Mission  to  China  in  1939,  and  after  the 
occupation  a  member  of  the  Burma  Independence  Preparatory 
Committee;  and  Tun  Ok,  age  thirty-six,  prominent  participant 
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in  the  Thakin  political  party,  and  chief  administrator  of  Ran¬ 
goon  under  the  Japanese.  Proceeds  from  the  book  go  towards 
the  erection  of  a  typical  Japanese  cultural  project,  a  shrine  to 
house  the  spirits  of  the  Burmese  soldiers  who  have  died  for  their 
country.  On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  war  the  Burma 
Writers’  Club  published  a  book  called  Nipponese  Morale. 
The  Myanma  Alin  has  published  Ahzani  Thakin  Than  Tin 
Achaung  (Narrative  of  Ahzani  Thakin  Than  Tin).  Ahzani  is 
a  Pali  word  meaning  “one  filled  with  supernatural  powers.” 
This  is  another  account  of  a  young  Burman  who  crossed  the 
Thai-Burma  frontier  on  foot  on  behalf  of  Burma’s  freedom. 
The  Dagon  Hkin  Hkin  Lay  Book  House  in  Rangoon  has  brought 
forth  a  Burmese  novel  entitled  Myabadetha  (The  Emerald 
Tree  of  Plenty) .  According  to  Buddhist  thought,  the  badetha- 
bin  is  a  tree,  laden  with  religious  offerings,  said  to  produce  what¬ 
ever  a  suppliant  may  desire.  The  volume  is  nearly  three  times 
as  long  as  the  ordinary  Burmese  novel  and  sells  for  the  high 
price  of  Rs.  15. 

The  Nippon  Burma  Cultural  Society,  inaugurated  in  Rangoon 
in  February  1944,  modeled  after  the  Burma  Cultural  Society 
in  Japan,  has  possibly  supplanted  the  former  Burma  Research 
Society.  The  body  has  a  twofold  purpose:  the  study  of  Nip¬ 
ponese  culture  in  Burma,  and  the  integration  of  that  culture 
with  Burmese  civilization.  Plans  are  laid  to  build  a  library  in 
which  various  Japanese  cultural  documents  will  be  stored. 
The  Society  endeavors  to  issue  various  publications,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  collection  of  Burmese  folk  songs.  To  encourage  cul¬ 
tural  relations  various  literary  contests  are  being  sponsored  by 
the  Biruma  Shimbun,  the  Greater  East  Asia  Newspaper  and 
the  Myanma  Alin  with  such  subjects  as  “Burma’s  part  in  the 
Greater  East  Asia  Co-prosperity  Sphere.”  The  contestants  are 
permitted  to  write  their  verse  or  essays  in  either  Burmese,  Jap¬ 
anese  or  English. 

A  Japanese-Burmese  dictionary  of  about  200  pages  has  also 
been  compiled  by  a  language  teacher  in  Rangoon  under  Jap- 
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anese  tutelage.  All  explanations  are  in  English.  This  partially 
confirms  the  assumption  that  Japanese-Burmese  communica¬ 
tions  are  for  the  most  part  in  English.  The  book  is  presumedly 
receiving  wide  use  in  the  established  Japanese  schools  in  Burma. 

U  Ba  Thaung,  secretary  of  the  Burma  Writers’  Club,  has 
translated  into  Burmese  the  late  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe’s  internation¬ 
ally  known  book,  Bushido,  the  Soul  of  Japan  ;  an  Exposition 
of  Japanese  Thought  (New  York,  1905) .  The  work  now  is 
in  its  tenth  revised  and  enlarged  edition  and  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  Bushido  means  “the  way  of  the  war¬ 
rior”  or  “precepts  of  knighthood.”  This  book  of  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  embodies  the  maxims  of  educational  training  for  the 
Samurai  of  Japan,  the  class  that  set  the  national  standards  in 
manners  and  ideals  of  character  as  well  as  in  mental  and  moral 
codes  of  filial  obligation.  The  educational  secretary  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  military  administration  fostered  the  publication  in  order 
to  promote  cultural  relations  between  Burma  and  Japan. 

Apart  from  materials  related  to  Japanese  propaganda,  there 
is  an  effort  to  produce  works  of  permanent  worth  to  Burmese 
culture.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Burma  Society,  impetus 
is  given  to  a  movement  to  standardize  the  Burmese  language. 
Leaders  in  this  endeavor  are:  U  Cho,  Assistant  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1937;  U  Thein  Han,  noted  Burmese 
literary  and  linguistic  authority;  and  Dr.  Ba  Han,  barrister 
and  brother  of  Adipadi  Ba  Maw.  A  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  compilation  of  a  Burmese-Burmese  dictionary,  a  need 
which  Burma  has  always  had.  The  hope  is  entertained  by  the 
Society  that  geographical  place  names  and  foreign  words  will 
be  replaced  with  Burmese  pronunciation  and  spelling.  The 
Litigant’s  Handbook  of  Legal  Precedents  by  U  Kyaw,  a 
lawyer,  has  been  published  in  Burmese  by  the  Thuriya  Press 
in  Rangoon  and  sells  at  Rs.  5.  It  contains  nearly  200  pages 
explaining  legal  forms  and  language,  the  details  of  various 
laws,  and  the  sections  applicable  to  various  types  of  cases. 
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A  legal  vocabulary  in  Burmese  is  included.  Formerly  almost 
all  the  law  books  were  printed  in  English. 

Since  the  Rangoon  University  was  recently  opened  (Febru¬ 
ary  1944)  and  all  arts  and  science  courses,  as  far  as  possible,  are 
to  be  taught  in  Burmese,  the  publication  of  new  text  books  and 
manuals  in  Burmese  probably  will  be  forthcoming.  As  a  part 
of  the  national  education  program,  newly  prepared  Burmese 
readers  have  been  distributed  for  use  in  all  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  libraries  of  individuals  and  institutions  in  Burma  have 
had  to  stand  considerable  loss  due  to  the  war.  Authoritative 
reports  reveal  the  loss  of  the  libraries — both  buildings  and 
books — of  the  Pierce  Divinity  College  and  other  schools  located 
at  Seminary  Hill  in  Insein.  These  institutions  are  about  two 
miles  from  the  heavily  raided  Mingaladon  airport  near  the 
Burma  Road.  Some  persons  leaving  Burma  deposited  their 
private  libraries  with  Burmese  friends  located  in  out-of-the- 
way  villages.  The  chief  libraries  in  Rangoon  are:  Rangoon 
University  Libraries  (100,000  volumes),  the  Bernard  Free 
Library  (20,000  volumes),  the  Rangoon  Literary  Society 
library  (10,000  volumes),  and  the  Burma  Research  Society 
library  (4,000  volumes).  As  for  the  condition  of  these  books 
at  present,  very  little  can  be  said.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pyinnya 
(education)  Association  in  August  of  1943,  a  resolution  was 
passed  requesting  the  Burmese  Government  to  secure  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  University  Libraries  which  were  then  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  Nippon  Military  Administration.  Presumably  these 
libraries — University  Library,  University  College  Library,  and 
Judson  College  Library — were  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese. 

This  has  been  a  brief  survey.  Its  brevity  should  not  convey 
the  erroneous  idea  that  no  other  publications  have  appeared  in 
Burma.  Indeed,  the  opposite  is  true.  When  this  war  is  termi¬ 
nated,  there  will  be  many  materials — mostly  in  Burmese _ 
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which  forward-looking  libraries  will  want  to  secure.  Some 
have  said  Burma  is  far  away  and  of  little  concern,  but  this  war  is 
teaching  us  that  information  concerning  any  country  should  not 
be  ignored.  The  Library  of  Congress,  in  order  to  enhance  and 
enrich  its  Burma  collection,  is  alert  to  the  literary  activities  in 
that  country.  Available  publications  are  being  secured  either 
by  purchase  or  photoduplication.  The  want  list  for  future 
acquisitions  is  continually  expanding. 

Cecil  Hobbs 
Reference  Librarian  for 
Burma  and  Southeast  Asia 
Indie  Section 
Division  of  Orientalia 
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John  Mitchell’s  Map 

A  MAP  of  the  British  and  French  North  American 
colonies  in  the  present  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada  was  published  at  London  in  1755  with  title 
in  English.  Its  author  was  John  Mitchell,  a  Virginia  physician 
and  botanist.  This  is  the  most  important  map  in  American 
history. 

It  was  re-published  at  Paris  in  1756  and  reprinted  frequently 
up  to  1783.  The  French  edition  is  entitled  Amerique  Septen- 
trionale  avec  les  Routes,  Distances  en  Miles,  Villages  et 
Etablissements  Franqois  et  Anglois  .  .  .  The  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  France  has  only  two  different  issues  of  the  French 
Mitchell,  one  in  duplicate;  the  Library  of  Congress  has  nine. 
From  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington,  the 
Division  of  Maps  has  received  by  exchange  a  fine  example  of 
this  cartographic  treasure,  dated  1776. 

One  occasion  of  significant  use  of  a  French  Mitchell  in  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  was  the  gift  in  1782,  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
French  Foreign  Minister,  of  a  1777  issue  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
American  Minister  and  peace  commissioner.  Vergennes  re¬ 
quested  that  Franklin  draw  upon  it  the  original  limits  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  established  by  the  Anglo-American 
treaty  of  November  30,  1782,  whose  terms  were  then  unknown 
to  our  French  allies.  This  Franklin  did  on  December  6,  and  a 
transcription  of  the  treaty  line,  as  drawn  by  Franklin  for  Vergen¬ 
nes,  is  preserved  upon  a  copy  of  a  French  issue  of  Mitchell’s  map 
in  Spanish  archives  (see  facsimile,  entitled  “The  United  States 
of  America  showing  the  boundaries  fixed  in  1782  .  .  .  ,”  pub- 
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lished  in  1938  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution  Sesquicentennial 
Commission) . 

Our  study  in  1944  of  the  map  from  Catholic  University  has 
resulted  in  an  interesting  discovery.  We  had  previously  known 
of  eight  French  issues  of  this  famous  and  important  map.  The 
one  now  acquired  is  a  ninth  and  hitherto  unknown  issue  of  the 
French  Mitchell.  It  is  the  second  impression  of  the  third 
French  edition,  there  being  six  such  impressions  thus  far  identi¬ 
fied.  The  Library  of  Congress  now  possesses,  in  addition  to  the 
nine  French  issues,  all  seven  English  issues  of  Mitchell’s  map, 
one  of  the  two  Dutch  issues,  both  of  the  two  Italian  issues,  and 
two  Spanish  transcriptions.  Each  of  the  printed  editions  and 
impressions  differs  from  the  others  through  important  revisions. 
The  title  of  the  newly  identified  French  issue  of  Mitchell’s  map 
is  like  several  earlier  ones.  The  face  of  the  map  presents  the 
following  distinctive  features  which  are  not  on  the  previous  im¬ 
pression:  (a)  The  conventional  sign  for  the  fort  at  Ticonde- 
roga  is  added;  (b)  the  name  of  the  fort  is  mis-spelled  “Ticon- 
derago” ;  (c)  a  new  lake  about  twenty- three  miles  long  has  been 
drawn  connecting  two  small  lakes,  one  called  “Lac  George,” 
the  other,  without  a  name,  on  the  New  York-New  Hampshire 
boundary ;  ( d )  the  combined  lake  is  represented  as  flowing  into 
“Wood  Creek  ou  Creek  du  Bois.” 

Four  previously  unfamiliar  manuscript  documents  relate  to 
the  important  Steuben- Webster  copy  of  one  of  the  English  edi¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Mitchell’s  “Map  of  the  British  and  French  Domin¬ 
ions  in  North  America  .  .  .”  (see  Library  of  Congress  pamphlet 
entitled  Noteworthy  Maps,  no.  2,  Accessions  1926-27  by 
Lawrence  Martin  and  Clara  Egli  LeGear,  1929,  p.  18;  De¬ 
partment  of  State  publication  entitled  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
Hunter  Miller,  vol.  3,  1933,  pp.  338-340,  350-351 ;  ibid.,  vol.  4, 
1934,  pp.  403-404,  406-407).  The  documents  newly  discov¬ 
ered,  and  supplied  in  photostat  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
the  National  Archives,  are :  ( 1 )  A  letter  from  John  W.  Mulli- 
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gan  to  Daniel  Webster,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  dated 
July  13,  1838;  (2)  a  letter  from  Edward  Kent,  Governor  of 
Maine,  to  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  dated  August 
1,  1842;  (3)  a  receipt  for  $200,  signed  by  Daniel  Webster  in 
November  1844,  as  Secretary  of  State;  and  (4)  a  long  note 
signed  “D.  W.,”  by  Webster  and  attached  to  the  receipt.  These 
documents  furnish  additional  details  concerning  this  interesting 
historical  map  and  its  uses.  Mulligan  inherited  it  in  1794  from 
Baron  von  Steuben,  who  had  acquired  it  before  1789,  perhaps 
from  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton  or  George  Washington. 
He  was  about  to  sell  it  in  1838  to  the  British  Consul  General  at 
New  York,  who  wanted  to  acquire  it  because  a  red  boundary  line 
upon  the  map  tended  to  support  the  British  claim  with  respect 
to  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  Maine. 
Webster,  who  was  not  yet  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time  but 
was  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  purchased  the  map  to  keep  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Consul  General.  He 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Daveis,  special  agent  of  Maine,  who 
could  not  be  reimbursed  by  the  Pine  Tree  State  because  he  had 
promised  not  to  tell  the  fiscal  authorities  in  Maine  about  the 
transaction,  lest  knowledge  of  the  map  should  reach  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  Webster  subsequently  bought  the  map  again 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  these  documents  prove. 
For  many  years  it  was  thought  to  have  been  lost,  but  the  Library 
of  Congress  identified  it  in  the  Department  of  State  in  1927. 
The  original  of  this  Steuben- Webster  map  is  now  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives ;  the  Library  of  Congress  has  a  full-scale  photo¬ 
stat  and  a  reduced  facsimile. 

Lawrence  Martin 

Chief,  Division  of  Maps 
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Magna  Carta  in  Gold 

OUTSTANDING  among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Law  Library  is  a  rare  copy  of  the  Whittaker  Magna 
Carta.  This  work  deserves  special  mention  because  of 
its  superb  beauty  and  typographical  significance.  The  biblio¬ 
graphical  description  follows : 

Magna  Carta  Regis  Johannis  XV.  Die  Junii  Anno  Regni 
XVII.  A.D.MCCXV.  Londini,  Apud  Johannem  Whit¬ 
taker,  MDCCCXVI. 

Contains  also : 

Conventio  Inter  Regem  Johannem  et  Barones,  A.  D. 
MCC.XV.  Londini,  Apud  Johannem  Whittaker,  M.D. 
CCC.XVIII. 

17  vellum  leaves  with  paper  interleaving.  51  x  39l/2  cm. 
Contents  :  Frontispiece,  title-page  of  Magna  Carta, 
dedication,  text  of  Magna  Carta,  title-page  of  Covenant, 
text  of  Covenant. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  a  dramatic  frontispiece  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  striking  coat  of  arms  exquisitively  embellished  in  gold, 
silver  and  colors  of  green,  black  and  vermillion  upon  which  is 
enscrolled  the  motto  Invictus  Maneo.  The  text  is  printed  in 
letters  of  gold  in  black-letter  type  on  the  recto  of  exceptionally 
thick  sheets  of  cream-colored  vellum,  the  soft  hue  of  which 
forms  an  admirable  background  for  the  reception  of  the  golden 
typography.  The  initial  letter  of  the  text  of  the  Magna  Carta 
occupies  the  center  of  a  beautifully  painted  miniature  portray¬ 
ing  King  John  handing  the  Charter  to  the  Barons.  Each  page 
of  the  text  nestles  within  a  delicate  floral  design  from  which 
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are  suspended  the  tinctured  arms  of  the  Barons,  who  became 
sureties  for  the  performance  of  the  Charter.  Except  for  the 
dedication,  in  English,  to  George  IV,  then  Prince  Regent,  the 
contents  are  in  Latin.  The  text  of  the  Lincoln  Charter  was  used. 

The  work,  planned  by  John  Whittaker,  a  Westminster  book¬ 
binder,  for  the  display  of  a  new  branch  of  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  England 
entirely  in  letters  of  gold.1  The  Magna  Carta  was  chosen  as 
the  vehicle  for  this  distinction,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  subject  matter,  as  well  as  the  new  art,  actuated  Whit¬ 
taker  in  his  desire  to  achieve  as  nearly  perfect  a  creation  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  had  been  originally  intended  to  use  a  small  portion  of 
Thomson’s  Essay  on  the  Magna  Charta  as  an  introduction, 
but  this  plan  was  abandoned.  We  are  informed  that  “Whit¬ 
taker  was  rather  a  gold  blocker  than  a  printer,  as  he  used 
heated  stereo  plates  to  apply  his  gold  to  the  sheets.  .  .  . 
The  Society  of  Arts  was  so  impressed  with  Whittaker’s  work 
that  the  Secretary  informed  him  that  a  premium  would  be 
awarded  for  it,  subject  to  the  usual  condition,  viz — that  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  modus  operandi  were  communicated.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Whittaker  refused  to  do,  preferring  instead  to  keep  his 
method  secret,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  his 
faithful  helper,  Harris,  disclosed  the  details.”  2 

The  beauty  of  the  golden  typography  is  appropriately  sup¬ 
ported  by  tjhe  superb  emblematical  and  heraldical  designs. 
These  decorations  were  probably  chiefly  executed  by  Thomas 
Willement  (1786-1871),  heraldic  artist  to  George  IV,  who  is 
known  to  have  collaborated  in  the  decoration  of  some  copies 
of  this  work.  Willement  was  probably  assisted  by  John  Harris, 
who  decorated  a  large  portion  of  George  Ill’s  copy,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Harris’  “skill  in  imitating  ancient  lettering 
and  miniature  painting  was  almost  unrivalled.”  3 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  copies  of  this  work 
actually  projected  by  Whittaker;  nor,  indeed,  the  number  now 
extant.  However,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  available  that 
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a  number  of  copies  were  prepared.  We  learn  from  Burch  that 
George  Ill’s  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  while  Thomson 
speaks  of  “some  copies  printed  upon  purple  satin,  and  others 
upon  white,  or  purple  vellum.”  4  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
copies  were  made,  and,  according  to  the  canons  of  David 
Clemens,  the  illustrious  French  bibliographer,  the  copy  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  may  be  considered  raritas  in  excelsis.  The 
work  also  appeared  in  a  paper  edition  with  hand-painted  initial 
letters,  probably  the  work  of  Harris.  The  Law  Library  possesses 
a  copy  of  this  edition  also. 

Our  curiosity  is  quite  naturally  provoked  concerning  the 
provenance  of  this  elaborate  and  obviously  expensive  volume. 
We  can  believe  only  that  someone  of  consequence  was  its  owner. 
And,  in  this,  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  work  bears  the 
bookplate  of  Lambton  Castle,  and  was  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Durham.  It  is  possible  that  this  work  first  graced  the  library 
of  Lambton  Castle  as  a  prized  possession  of  John  George  Lamb- 
ton,  the  First  Earl  of  Durham.  The  work  was  completed  in 
1823,  when  Lambton  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  may  have  come  into  his  possession  at  that  time.  Lamb¬ 
ton  was  a  brilliant  statesman  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Earl  Grey,  his  father-in-law.  He  is  also  remembered  as  the 
father  of  Charles  William  Lambton,  who  was  immortalized  in 
art  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  exquisite  painting  of  “Master 
Lambton.”  Lambton’s  desire  to  own  so  beautiful  a  copy  of  the 
Magna  Carta  can  be  fully  appreciated  when  one  reads  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  his  biographer : 

Lambton  believed  with  Fox  that  the  end  of  all  government  is  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  governed,  and  therefore  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  people, 
and  at  a  time  when  to  manifest  democratic  sympathies  meant  to  be 
shunned  in  fashionable  society.  To  his  honour,  through  good  report  and 
evil,  he  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  those  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty  which,  though  the  common  heritage  now,  were  still  below  the 
horizon  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life.5 

Lambton  served  as  Governor  General  of  Canada  for  a  short 
time,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  Report  on  British 
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North  America  has  been  termed  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
Dominion.6 

The  Whittaker  Magna  Carta  is  the  embodiment  of  an  inspired 
conception.  It  is  not  only  an  impressive  display  of  typography, 
but  may  also  be  considered  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  Magna  Carta  is  held.  The  soul-stirring  qualities 
inherent  in  the  words  of  this  document  are  enshrined  within 
the  embrace  of  a  golden  typography  fortified  by  the  brilliantly 
tinctured  arms  of  the  Barons. 

William  L.  Friend 
Law  Library 
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Review  of  the  Quarter 

The  Arts 


OUTSTANDING  among  the  illustrated  books  purchased 
during  the  past  quarter  is  a  complete  set  of  the  Hudson 
River  Portfolio,  a  series  of  twenty  aquatints  by  John 
Hill  after  the  drawings  of  William  G.  Wall.  The  series  has 
been  described  by  J.  N.  Phelps  Stokes  as  “the  finest  collec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  views  ever  published.”  The  aquatints, 
which  are  hand  colored,  were  originally  published,  between  1823 
and  1826,  in  sets  of  four.  Although  the  intention  had  been  to 
issue  six  numbers  (at  the  subscription  price  of  $16  each)  only 
five  were  published.  The  set  acquired  is  the  re-issue  of  1828. 

Additions  to  the  J.  &  E.  R.  Pennell  Collection  of  Whistleriana 
include  three  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  three  autograph  signed 
letters.  The  sketches  were  made  while  Whistler  was  a  cadet 
at  West  Point.  During  the  three  years  he  spent  there,  he  was 
forever  drawing  the  scenes  around  him,  often  in  caricature,  and 
a  number  of  his  drawings  were  preserved  by  the  classmates  to 
whom  he  gave  them.  These  three  belonged  to  the  late  Major 
General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  who  sat  beside  him  in  art  class. 
They  are  executed  with  far  more  skill  and  sophistication  than 
one  would  expect  of  an  eighteen-year-old  cadet. 

One  of  the  letters,  postmarked  September  17,  1894,  is  to 
Thomas  R.  Way,  the  printer,  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  revival  of  the  art  of  lithography  in  England.  It  was  he 
who  persuaded  Whistler  to  try  the  medium.  Whistler  worked 
either  directly  on  the  stone  or  on  lithographic  paper,  as  the 
subject  demanded.  In  this  letter  he  says,  “Here  is  another 
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drawing — and  really  this  time,  unless  the  paper  plays  us  very 
false,  we  ought  to  get  rather  a  pretty  result — for  the  work  is 
simplicity  itself — most  direct— and  with  no  fumbling  or  re¬ 
touching.”  (It  was  “La  fruitiere  de  la  rue  de  Grenelle>} — one  of 
his  most  beautiful  lithographs. ) 

In  quite  another  vein  is  the  letter  to  Marcus  Huish  concern¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  which,  if  the  date  written  on 
the  back  of  the  letter  by  another  hand  is  correct,  was  that  of  the 
twelve  etchings  of  Venice  which  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
Fine  Art  Society.  Goulding,  who  printed  many  of  Whistler’s 
etchings,  had  evidently  been  engaged  to  give  a  demonstration 
at  the  opening,  for  he  wrote : 

If,  in  short,  you  intend  to  have  Goulding  fidgeting  about  the  place 
tomorrow — I  will  give  up  the  whole  thing — I  will  not  have  the  matter 
ruined  like  this — Fancy  at  this  moment  telling  me  that  because  he  is 
engaged  he  must  come! — You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  two 
presses  out  of  the  way  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  people — 

The  third,  to  Charles  Holme,  editor  of  the  Studio,  gave  him 
permission  to  reproduce  “The  Piano”  under  certain  conditions 
which  he  named,  one  being  that  “La  Petite  Souris ”  also  be  repro¬ 
duced.  These  were  used  to  illustrate  an  article  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  held  in  May  1898  by  the  International  Society  of  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Gravers,  the  first  such  collection  of  modem  art 
ever  held  in  London.  The  Society  had  been  but  recently 
founded  and  Whistler,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  idea, 
was  elected  its  first  president.  At  this  time,  according  to  the 
Pennells,  he  was  “universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  few 
great  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

Two  meetings  of  the  Pennell  Fund  Committee  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  were  held  in  the  quarter,  and  seventy-three  prints 
were  selected.  On  April  7  the  committee  met  at  the  Library 
to  award  purchase  prizes  to  thirty-five  prints  from  the  370 
accepted  for  the  Second  J.  &  E.  R.  Pennell  Exhibition  of  prints 
made  during  the  current  year.  In  May  the  committee  met  in 
New  York,  selecting  twenty-two  prints  from  groups  submitted 
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by  artists  and  dealers,  among  them  five  etchings  of  Venice  by 
John  Marin  and  “Bathing  Beach”  by  George  Bellows.  The 
committee  also  attended  the  one-hundred-and-eighteenth  An¬ 
nual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  where  sixteen  prints 
were  chosen  for  purchase  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

From  the  Hubbard  Fund  three  purchases  have  been  made: 
Rembrandt’s  portrayal  of  St.  Jerome  by  a  pollard  oak  (B.  103), 
from  the  collection  of  Pierre  Mariette,  the  seventeenth  century 
print-seller  and  publisher,  and  Joseph  Daniel  Bohm  (1794- 
1865) ,  Viennese  sculptor,  engraver  and  collector;  “St.  Jerome,” 
by  Ferdinand  Bol;  and  a  small  landscape  (B.  6)  by  Simon  de 
Vlieger.  The  two  latter  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  Count 
Hans  von  Aufsess  (1801-1872),  bibliophile  and  collector,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Germanic  Museum  in  Nurem¬ 
berg.  As  he  left  his  collection  to  that  institution,  these  were 
probably  among  the  duplicates  which  were  sold  in  1913. 

Manuscripts 

The  Library’s  collections  of  papers  of  the  Presidents  have 
again  been  enlarged  by  several  interesting  items,  including 
one  of  John  Quincy  Adams’  occasional  sallies  into  poetry,  and  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  1837  to  a  Harvard  classmate,  concerning 
classmates  and  political  views.  A  letter  by  the  then  future 
president,  Andrew  Johnson,  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  James  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency.  Fifteen  new  letters 
of  Grover  Cleveland  are  mostly  personal. 

The  Burleson  papers,  presented  by  Mrs.  Burleson,  concern 
national,  state  and  personal  affairs  and  campaigns,  and  contain 
scrapbooks  and  clippings,  some  300  original  Woodrow  Wilson 
letters  dated  1912-1920,  memoranda  written  by  the  President, 
letters  addressed  to  the  President  and  sent  to  Burleson;  and 
correspondence  with  Robert  Lansing,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Herbert  Hoover,  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  House,  Cordell  Hull  and  John  Sharp  Williams.  The 
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high  value  of  this  collection  is  obvious,  as  Albert  Sidney  Burle¬ 
son  was  an  intimate  adviser  of  President  Wilson,  and  Postmaster 
General  in  his  Cabinet. 

Other  recent  acquisitions  of  manuscripts  pertaining  to  Amer¬ 
ican  statesmen  include  the  manuscript  diary  of  James  McHenry 
of  Maryland,  kept  while  he  was  attending  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Library’s 
collection  of  Convention  documents.  Other  new  McHenry 
papers  include  several  original  documents  and  letters  written 
by  contemporary  statesmen,  such  as  William  Vans  Murray 
and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

The  collections  of  papers  of  Secretaries  of  State  have  been 
enriched  by  three  volumes  of  letter  copy  books  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of 
State  1881-1885,  revealing  his  important  services  in  encour¬ 
aging  the  good-neighbor  spirit  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  The  collection  of  letters  of  Governor  John 
Fairfield  of  Maine  has  been  amplified  by  343  items,  dating  from 
1828  to  1867,  and  relating  to  the  “Aroostook  War,”  the  north¬ 
east  boundary  dispute,  and  political  affairs  of  the  state  and 
nation. 

A  prize  acquisition  in  the  field  of  literary  history  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  thirty-one  letters  by  the  brilliant  historian  and  philos¬ 
opher  John  Fiske  (1842-1901),  written  to  his  wife  during  his 
travels  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1873-1896.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  papers  of  Charles  Henry  Webb  (1834-1905)  covers 
the  period  from  1870  to  1900,  and  contains  320  letters,  poems 
and  photographs  pertaining  to  this  American  poet  and  humor¬ 
ist.  It  represents  mainly  the  intimate  correspondence  of  a 
literary  group  including  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Frank  Stockton,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  William 
Winter,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Charles  W.  Stoddard,  Robert 
Bridges  and  Horace  Greeley,  and  the  artist  John  La  Farge. 

A  collection  of  approximately  700  letters,  1898-1910,  from 
the  files  of  The  North  American  Review  and  of  Harper  & 
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Brothers,  concerns  magazine  articles,  and  includes  letters  from 
such  noted  writers  as  Charles  A.  Beard,  William  E.  Dodd  and 
Grant  Foreman. 

Among  the  more  interesting  items  is  a  letter  written  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  in  1846,  concerning  politics  and  the  anti¬ 
slavery  cause.  A  gift  from  Miss  Annie  Beecher  Scoville  com¬ 
prises  a  large  collection  of  sermons  and  notes  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  his  album  of  about  175  photographs  of  eminent 
English  people,  a  memorial  of  his  visit  to  England  on  behalf 
of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War. 

One  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  fifty  years  ago  was 
the  romantic  Francis  Marion  Crawford.  The  Library  has 
purchased  the  original  manuscript  of  one  of  his  lesser 
works,  An  American  Politician,  dated  at  Constantinople, 
August  16,  1884. 

The  H.  H.  B.  Meyers  Collection  has  been  enlarged  by  Mrs. 
Meyers’  gift  of  about  225  papers  pertaining  to  the  Washington 
Center  of  American  Drama  and  valuable  as  showing  an  early 
experiment  in  community  drama. 

From  the  files  of  the  American  Press  Association  comes,  by 
purchase,  a  collection  of  about  1,300  items,  containing  many 
letters  from  famous  correspondents  and  popular  magazine 
writers  of  the  period  from  1890  to  1898. 


Motion  Picture  Collection 


prime  source  for  the  study  of  a  leading  French  contribu- 


tion  to  the  development  of  motion  pictures  has  recently 
been  acquired  for  the  motion  picture  collection.  This  twenty- 
nine  page  pamphlet,  Notice  sur  le  Cinematographe  (Lyon, 
1897)  by  Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere,  gives  a  comprehensive 
illustrated  account  of  their  machine,  patented  February  13, 
1895,  demonstrated  March  22  and  November  16  of  that  year 
in  Paris  (the  second  time  at  the  Sorbonne),  and  June  1  in 
Lyon,  and  used  for  commercial  showings  beginning  December 
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28,  1895,  in  Paris.  Without  entering  into  the  vexed  and  con¬ 
troversial  questions  concerning  the  early  technical  development 
of  motion  pictures  in  the  United  States,  England  and  France, 
it  can  be  stated  that  the  influence  of  the  Lumiere  contribution 
was  world-wide,  as  the  transfer  of  its  name  to  general  use 
indicates.  The  Cinematographe  was  camera,  film  printing 
machine  and  projector  all  in  one,  and  yet  of  such  construction 
that  it  was  easily  portable. 

Orientalia 

Probably  the  most  important  acquisition  by  the  Japanese 
Section  during  the  past  quarter  is  an  almost  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  treaties  between  Japan  and  other  nations.  These 
volumes  provide  a  wealth  of  information  on  Japan’s  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  international  responsibilities  prior  to  her 
entrance  into  the  present  war.  They  all  were  published  by  the 
Treaty  Office,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Gaimusho  Joyaku- 
kyoku),  Tokyo.  The  titles  are:  Joyaku  isan  [Recueil  des 
traites  et  conventions  entre  le  Japon  et  les  puissances  etrangeres ] 
and  Kyu  joyaku  isan  [. Recueil  des  traites  et  conventions  entre 
Japon  et  les  puissances  etrangeres,  1854-1925],  both  issued  in 
three  sections;  Joyaku  nenkan  [Treaty  yearbook],  and  Joyaku 
mokuroku  [Index  of  treaties]. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  items  on  India,  Tibet  and  Ceylon  were 
acquired  in  this  quarter  by  purchase,  gift  and  exchange.  They 
are  distributed  over  most  of  the  subject  fields  of  knowledge. 
The  fields  most  strongly  represented  are  bibliography,  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  industry,  languages,  law,  literature,  philosophy, 
religion  and  politics.  Yearbooks,  including  gazetteers  and 
directories,  also  appear.  Over  half  are  current. 

Ninety-six  volumes  relating  to  Burma  and  Southeast  Asia 
have  been  added.  Geographically  they  are  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Burma  22,  Malaya  6,  Netherlands  East  Indies  23,  Thai¬ 
land  2,  Indochina  9,  Philippines  8,  Southeast  Asia — general  4, 
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and  Southwest  Pacific  Islands  22.  This  figure  includes  sixteen 
items  on  microfilm. 

Periodicals 

Publishers  of  periodicals  and  serials  have  a  well  established 
practice  of  sending  the  Library  of  Congress  bound  volumes 
of  their  publications  to  replace  current  issues.  This  is  very 
gratifying  in  view  of  the  large  accumulation  of  such  files  in  our 
collections.  Through  May  of  this  fiscal  year  1,140  bound 
volumes  had  been  received.  Most  are  current  volumes  which 
continue  sets  previously  donated,  but  complete  files  are  also 
included.  For  example: 

Women's  Missionary  Magazine  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Xenia,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  v.  1-61; 
Aug.  1887-Aug.  1943.  61  v.  in  50. 

Back  Log.  Des  Moines,  la.,  Homesteaders  Life  Association, 
v.  1-27;  Apr.  1906-Dec.  1932.  27  v.  in  25. 

Among  the  early  newspaper  files  received  this  quarter  is  the 
Williamsburgh  Gazette,  Williamsburgh  now  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  December  26,  1838-April  27,  1842,  May  7,  1845- 
December  31,  1852.  Established  by  Francis  G.  Fish,  May 
25,  1835,  as  a  semi-weekly,  it  was  at  times  a  weekly  and  from 
1850  a  daily.  Adrastus  Fish  became  the  editor  and  publisher 
in  1836.  Levi  Darbee  became  editor  and  publisher  in  1838, 
and  with  his  son,  Edgar  Darbee,  formed  the  firm  L.  Darbee 
&  Son,  May  2,  1848.  Publication  ceased  in  1854. 

An  early  literary  periodical  just  acquired  is  Lloyd’s  Weekly 
Volume  of  Amusing  and  Instructive  Literature,  London, 
new  series  [v.  3,  pt.  2 — v.  5,  pt.  1  (no.  29-38,  40-54)  1847]. 
The  only  other  file  of  this  publication  found  listed  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

An  unusual  periodical  just  received  is  The  Austral  Chron¬ 
icle,  a  bi-weekly  journal  compiled  during  the  voyage  of  the 
S.  S.  Austral  from  Sydney  to  London,  March  13  to  April  28, 
1 886.  The  volume  contains  eight  issues  illustrated  with  numer- 
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ous  sketches.  It  was  published  in  London  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  voyage. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  received  by  transfer  from  North¬ 
western  University  a  single  copy  of  the  American  Mechanic  of 
October  11,  1834,  published  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  James  B. 
Carlisle.  This  is  an  early  labor  weekly  regarding  which  W.  B. 
Bryan,  in  A  History  of  the  National  Capital,  says  “as  far 
as  is  known,  no  file  of  the  paper  exists.”  Bryan  also  states 
that  the  “opening  years  of  the  decade,  beginning  in  1830,  were 
a  period  of  organization  among  the  trades  of  Washington,  so 
that  by  the  year  1833  delegates  representing  six  trades  of  the 
District  met  at  the  city  hall  and  formed  the  Columbian  Trades- 
union,  adopting,  with  few  changes,  the  constitution  of  a  similar 
organization  then  formed  in  New  York.  It  may  be  concluded 
that  it  was  not  long  before  the  organization  had  a  newspaper 
organ,  as  that  is  apparently  the  reason  for  the  issue  of  the 
American  Mechanic,  the  first  newspaper  of  the  sort  published 
in  the  District.” 


Rare  Book  Collection 

Three  Philippine  items  of  1813  which  relate  to  the  cele¬ 
brations  in  Manila  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Spanish  Constitution  are  among  the  most  significant  recent 
additions  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection.  The  titles  are: 

Exacta  y  puntual  description  del  decoro  pompa  y  orden  con  que 
la  ciudad  de  Manila  ha  celebrado  en  los  dias  17,  18  and  19 
y  de  Abril,  la  jura  de  la  constitucion  Espanol. 

Exercito  nacional  de  Filipinas.  Orden  del  capitan  general  para 
los  dias  17,  18  and  19  de  Abril.  Constitucion  politico  de  la 
monarquia  Espaniola. 

Aumento  de  Orden  pa,ra  el  exercito  national  de  Filipinas  a  la 
circulada  el  10,  del  corriente. 

All  were  published  at  Manila. 

Since  none  of  these  is  described  in  the  standard  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  they  are  certainly  uncommon  and  may  be  unique. 
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The  first  of  the  three  is  the  most  important  not  only  for  its 
description  of  the  festival  itself  but  also  for  its  account  of  the 
arrival  of  the  documents.  The  other  two  relate  to  the  military 
orders  of  the  days  on  which  the  festivals  occurred.  Although 
the  Constitution  was  shortlived,  these  pieces  represent  an  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  in  the  political  development  of  the  Islands  whose 
history  has  become  a  matter  of  increasing  interest  to  us  ever 
since  that  historic  day  when  Commodore  Dewey  entered  the 
Bay  of  Manila. 

A  notable  volume  acquired  which  relates  to  another  part  of 
the  Pacific  area  is  Jean  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza’s  Della  historia 
della  China  .  .  .  (Genoa,  1586).  This  edition  is  described  by 
number  7m  in  Henry  R.  Wagner’s  The  Spanish  Southwest 
1542-1794  (Albuquerque,  1937).  The  compiler  includes  this 
in  his  bibliography  because  it  contains  a  reference  to  New 
Mexico  in  an  itinerary  of  the  New  World  written  by  Fr.  Martin 
Ignacio;  Wagner  locates  but  two  copies,  not  including  this  one. 
Of  the  thirty-six  editions  recorded,  twelve  contain  four  addi¬ 
tional  chapters  relating  to  the  discovery  of  New  Mexico  by 
Antonio  de  Espejo.  The  Library  now  has  seven  editions,  the 
following  three  without  the  Espejo  account:  Rome  1585,  the 
first  edition;  Genoa  1586;  Venice,  1586,  the  former  in  Spanish 
and  the  latter  two  in  Italian;  and  four  with  the  Espejo  rela¬ 
tion:  Madrid,  1587,  in  Spanish;  Paris,  1588,  the  first  edition 
in  French;  London,  1588,  the  first  edition  in  English;  and  the 
only  copy  recorded  of  a  later  French  edition  printed  in  Paris 
in  1600. 

According  to  Sabin,  Gonzalez’  work  is  the  first  European 
book  in  order  of  publication  in  which  Chinese  characters  occur; 
actually  it  is  the  second,  as  one  of  Ortelius’  maps,  engraved  in 
1584,  but  not  published  until  1589,  bears  two  Chinese  words. 
Ortelius  himself  drew  heavily  upon  Ignacio’s  account  of  the 
new  world  in  the  preparation  of  his  atlas,  declaring  that  he  had 
received  more  information  concerning  America  from  it  than 
from  any  other  single  book. 
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An  interesting  reformation  tract  believed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Wittemberg  about  1522  has  recently  been  added  to  our 
Reformation  and  Luther  Collections.  Entitled  Ein  Sprichwort. 
Was  ein  Munch  Gedenckt,  Das  Darff  Er  Thun ,  it  is  a  short 
pamphlet  of  only  thirty-eight  leaves.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in 
three  woodcuts  which  depict  the  burning  of  certain  of  Luther’s 
books.  The  Library  has  not  been  able  to  locate  a  copy  of  this 
tract  in  any  other  American  collection. 

Early  Americana  acquired  includes  the  second  edition  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather’s  The  Right  Way  to  Shake  Off  a  Viper  (Boston, 
1720)  and  The  Time  When  the  First  Sabbath  Was 
Ordained  (London,  1654),  written  by  William  Pynchon. 
Pynchon  was  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  but  his  liberal  theological  views  resulted  in  the 
burning  of  one  of  his  publications  and  led  to  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1652.  Another  outstanding  item  is  a  broadside  of 
General  Conway’s  Speech  For  Quieting  the  Troubles  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  published  at  New  York  by  James  Rivington,  “Printer  to 
the  King”,  in  1781. 
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